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THE SETTLEMENT OF COLUMBIA, MO.—A TYPE STUDY 


To ascertain the relative part taken by the North and 
the South respectively in the early settlement and develop- 
ment of Missouri; to determine the center, or centers, from 
which the immigrants came; to place on record a roster 
of these early settlers while the sources are yet available; 
to discover and indicate the nature of such source material 
was the purpose of this investigation. 

Until many, and often the most vital, sources of history 
have been lost through the destructive elements of time, the 
research worker is seriously hampered by its apparent com- 
plexity. Yet these apparently chaotic masses group them- 
selves about certain simple and direct lines of development, 
Instead of being due to sporadie efforts, the early settlers 
of Missouri followed lines clearly and distinctly pointed out 
to them by the Marquettes and the La Salles, or by the 
Boones and the Clarks, their worthy successors in blazing 
the paths of civilization. 

The broad highway of these early pioneers was the Ohio- 
Mississippi-Missouri waterway. There were, however, many 
by-ways. The Cumberland road was early extended to Vin- 
cennes, and to the French posts on the Mississippi. By this 
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route came many settlers to Central Missduri. St. Genevieve, 
St. Louis, and St. Charles became, as it were, distributing 
points for immigrants. From these towns some took their 
way either up the Missouri River, or by an overland trail 
along its northern border to Old Franklin, Fayette, Roche- 
port, Columbia, or some other settlement in the ‘‘Boone’s 
Lick District.’’ Others ascended the river to follow the 
course of the Gasconade and of the Osage. Still others, 
from the headwaters of the Meramec, went to the Southwest 
over the old ‘‘Kickapoo Indian Trail.’’ Many settlers also 
reached the latter territory via the Ohio-Mississippi-Arkansas 
system, ascending the northern tributaries of the latter 
stream. 

To determine the native heath of the ‘‘primitive’’ Mis- 
sourian it is necessary to follow each of these streams of 
immigrants to its source. As a rule the emigrants from a 
given district clustered about certain well-defined points in 
comparatively contiguous territory in Missouri. The settle- 
ment of either Old Franklin, Fayette, Rocheport, Columbia 
or Boonville typifies that of. the entire ‘‘Boone’s Lick Dis- 
triet.’’ The same is true in other sections. A study of 
any one of the various settlements suffices for the whole. 
It is this reason, furthered by the hope that a friend in 
another section of the state may be induced thereby to work 
along similar lines, that has moved me to devote quite as 
much of this paper to pointing out the sources from which 
information has been drawn as to recording data resulting 
therefrom. 

The first, and what proved to be the most valuable single 
source for our purpose, was a file of ‘‘The Missouri Intelli- 
geneer,’’ found on the shelves of the State Historical Society 
of Missouri Library. This paper was established at Old 
Franklin in 1819 and covered practically the entire period 
under consideration. In 1826 it was removed to Fayette and 
from there, in 1830, to Columbia, where it has since had a 
continuous publication, being known from 1835 to 1842 as 
‘‘The Patriot’? and from that date as ‘‘The Statesman.”’ 
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(There are only a year and nine months’ issues of the former 
Columbia publication in this file.) Even before its removal 
to Columbia the paper contained many interesting items 
about the town and community. To the student of local 
history its value after 1830 is inealeulable. Its pages fur- 
nish not only the names but also, in many instances, the 
nativity of the more prominent early settlers. Later issues 
are rich in the information sought. 

“‘The Stevens Articles’? that appeared during 1869 and 
1870 deserve special mention. Mr. E. W. Stevens, then on 
the editorial staff of ‘‘The Statesman,’’ spent more than a 
year among the sources of Boone County’s history, and the 
results that he obtained are worthy of careful consideration. 
His statements are conservative, and accurate to a degree 
seldom met with in county histories. 

Other papers examined were ‘‘The Daily Statesman,’’ 
from August 6th to December 13, 1879; ‘‘The Columbia 
Daily Tribune,’’ from 1901 to 1906, and ‘‘The Columbia 
Herald,’’ from 1878 to 1906. A valuable feature of the latter 
is the ‘‘Official Register of Old Settlers,’’ published August 
13, 1897, and each succeeding year at the time of the Old 
Settlers’ Reunion. 

On the Shelves of the Historical Society are to be found 
also a number of books valuable in research work of this 
nature. Among these are ‘‘The History of Boone County,’’ 
compiled largely from the Stephens’ articles mentioned 
above; ‘‘The Encyclopedic History of Missouri,’’ a work of 
six volumes, containing biographies of a few men identified 
with the early history of Columbia; ‘‘The Encyclopedic His- 
tory of St. Louis,’’ in four volumes, and ‘‘The Rollins’ Me- 
morial Volume.”’ 

While everything found in our society rooms is worth 
‘ts weight in gold to the Missouri antiquarian, its value to 
the student of Boone County’s history is but as chaff when 
compared to the contents of that historic structure the Boone 
County court house, now guarding the north entrance to 
the ‘‘Street of Columns.’’ Every stone in its walls is satu- 
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rated with information relative to an important event con- 
nected with the development of the Boone’s Lick District. 

Space permits no more than a mention, incidentally, of 
the deed, mortgage, marriage and commission records, and 
the cireuit, county, and probate files and records to be found 
there—all of which date back to 1821, and furnish valuable 
data. The most complete files of the County Clerk’s office 
where one finds a number of petitions to the County Court 
asking for the appointment of additional justices of the peace 
in Columbia township. One set of these petitions contains 
the names of more than three hundred persons. A reference 
to the statute laws at that time governing these petitions 
discloses the fact that only adult male residents of the 
township could sign them. The Journal of the House of 
Representatives for the Eleventh General Assembly gives 
the population of Columbia, in 1840, six years after these 
petitions were filed, as males 291; females 231; total 522; 
white males over twenty-one, 150. A note book found among 
the effects of J. Kirkbride and bearing the date, 1828, says 
the population of Boone County, at that time, was 4,268 white 
and 888 black. These sources would indicate that a very 
large per cent of the adult male residents of Columbia town- 
ship must have petitioned the County Court in 1834. 

There is also on file in the County Clerk’s office (De- 
cember, 1835) the poll-book of a special election for a justice 
of the peace, held in Columbia on December 26th, of that 
year. It contains the names of 147 voters. The petition 
for the incorporation of Columbia, 1826, bears the signatures 
of 46 residents. In various out of the way places in its 
vaults one finds records of proceedings in justice courts, 
including judgment and execution books. 

While hardly so rich as this office, every nook and corner 
of the entire building contains something of interest and 
value to the research worker. Even the attic, from its three 
large chests of miscellaneous papers, and the grand jury 
room from its hundred, or more, odd volumes contribute their 
quota. 
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There were three church organizations in Columbia 
priop to 1836: Christian, Presbyterian and Baptist. Only 
the records of the latter, kept in the vaults of the Boone 
County Trust Company, could be reached. They date from 
1823, and the fact that they were kept by William Jewell 
is guarantee of their accuracy. The records of the Christian 
Church have been destroyed. Those of the Presbyterian 
Church are in the vaults of the Exchange Bank, but just 
where could not be determined. 

While the Masonic Lodge was organized about 1830, its 
eharter was surrendered and, apparently, all records were 
destroyed at the outbreak of the Civil War, the lodge being 
reorganized in 1866. The city records date back to 1850. 
No ineonsiderable amount of information was gleaned from 
the tombstones in the cemetery. Other valuable sources 
were the late Col. Switzler’s ‘‘Manuscript History of the 
University of Missouri,’’ now in the vaults of the University, 
and two large scrap-books, examined through the courtesy 
of his son, Irvin Switzler. 

Such in ‘general has been the scope of this research 
and such are the sources from which the following conclu- 
sions have been drawn. In presenting them it would be 
the height of folly to relate the story of the founding of 
Columbia and the growth and development of the surrounding 
districts. To attempt it would be only to paraphrase what 
has already come from the more fruitful pens of the late 
Col. Switzler and his able co-worker, Mr. Stephens. 

According to the Statesman of September 30, 1870, John 
Lampton was the pioneer settler of Columbia township, 
coming here in 1813. Whether it was he, Moses U. Payne, 
the following year, or the Caves and their friends in 1815, 
matters little. Suffice it to say that between the former 
date and 1836, it has been possible to identify 660 of the 
male residents of Columbia township. An additional 107 were 
intimately connected with its history and were probably 
residents, the identification not being positive, they have 
not been included in this summary. 
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The place from whence 240 of the 660 residents came 
could be definitely located. Of these 237, or 9834% were 
from south of the Mason and Dixon Line, the exceptions 
being Oliver Parker, of New Hampshire, who was here in 
1821; J. Kirkbride, of Pennsylvania, 1828; and Thomas 
Miller, of Indiana, 1834. The latter was a native of Wash- 
ington County, Pa. 

The quotas from the Southern States were: 


Kentucky - - - - - - 209, or 87 __—siper- cent 
Virginia - - ----- - 18, or 7% per cent 
Tennessee - - - - - - - - 6, or 2% per cent 
North Carolina ---- 3, or 1% per cent 
Maryland - - - - - - - - 1, or 1_ per cent 


The popular notion that a very large majority of the 
early settlers of Missouri were from Kentucky is evidently 
well-founded, so far, at least, as the ‘‘Boone’s Lick’’ settle- 
ments are concerned. But the belief that most of these emi- 
grated from Madison County is not so well established, as 
the following table indicates: 


Madison sent .......... 36, or 31 per cent 
| OPER eet red 25, or 21 per cent 
IL, icbnices o eeeranargiecd< 14, or 12 per cent 
IN oc oesc.a acer ee aber Oe es 8, or 7 per cent 
.. errr 8, or 7 per cent 
CE ctebeoesabegendes 6, or 5 per cent 
eee ee 4, or 3 per cent 
EE vessivesanbeywn 3, or 2 per cent 
IIS 6 isis ts cinld di arclaceians 3, or 2 per cent 
ern eee 3, or 2 per cent 
RAS ee tesa eae 2, or 1 per cent 
Montgomery .......... 2, or 1 per cent 
MEY asad a.wasae weet 2, or 1 per cent 
GEE sbbucteeesceswanen 1, or 1 per cent 
I, Se ova sg gc aiernaea 1, or 1 per cent 
MEY ctccschecnavons 3, or 2 per cent 
SET ckintnesderees neds 1, or 1 per cent 
BEE a5. c wieic ee Sele wean 1, or 1 per cent 
BE ccvevesevesees 1, or 1 per cent 
IE aio. 0% Hate ones 1, or 1 per cent 


With three exceptions, Christian, Warren, and Barren, 
these counties are in the valleys of the Kentucky and Licking 
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Rivers, or contiguous thereto. This means that while Madi- 
son County ean claim but 31 per cent of the emigrants to 
the Boone’s Lick country, the district of which she formed 
no inconsiderable part furnished 96 per cent of them. 

Those directly from Madison County were Henry Cave, 
Richard Cave, Reuben Cave, Richard Gentry, David Gordon, 
J. M. Gordon, John B. Gordon, Boyle Gordon, John Guitar, 
a native of France; Odon Guitar, Overton Harris, John W. 
Harris, Joel Hume, Thomas C. Maupin, John Maupin, Gar- 
land D. Maupin, Dr. A. W. Rollins, James S. Rollins, James 
Smith, Caleb S. Stone, Robert H. Stone, Madison D. Stone, 
Thomas Turner, A. N. Turner, William Turner, J. H. Woods, 
Anderson Woods, Audley Campbell, Thomas Campbell, Wil- 
liam Grayham, John Grayham, William Read, Joshua Lamp- 
ton, William Roberts, Elliot Roberts, Hezekiah Speaks. 

Seott County sent Stephen R. Bedford, Reuben D. Black, 
Robert F. Gibbs, Joel H. Haden, Turner R. Haden, William 
Johnston, James Johnston, Thomas Johnston, Samuel John- 
ston, Robert Lemon, Warren Phillips, J. B. Phillips, Levi 
T. Smith, Loudon Snell, John Snell, John Spence, S. B. 
Spence, Samuel L. Henry, John Todd Henry, Matthew O. 
Keene, Mason Mars, John Mars, James Mars, Gilpin Tuttle, 
Jefferson Garth. 

Bourbon County furnished David M. Hickman, W. T. 
Hickman, David M. Hickman, Jr.; Capt. William Johnston, 
David Robnett, John Robnett, Sr.; John Robnett, Jr.; Pleasant 
Robnett, Joseph Robnett, Moses Robnett, Wm. C. Robnett, 
Richard H. Robinson, J. Kelley Wright, William Pearson. 

From Fayette County came Rev. T. M. Allen, Dr. Matthew 
Arnold, Robert Greening, Thomas E. Powers, James Rogers, 
Kirtley Rogers, David Todd, R. N. Todd. 

Woodford was represented by John Hughes, Willis 
Hughes, James Hughes, John N. Hughes, Joseph Hughes, 
Dr. William McClure, Moses U. Payne, Adam C. Reyburn. 

Clark by Moses Batterton, William Berry, Lewis G. 
Berry, James Palmer, Sr.; H. W. Pemberton, Zechariah 
Ridgeway ;— 
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Fleming by James J. Boyce, Samuel Kennan, John 
Kennan, Thomas Kennan :— 


Lincoln by William Cornelius, Milton Cornelius, James 
Riggs ;— 

Mason by James W. Moss, John Thornton, James H. 
Thornton ;— 

Franklin by Samuel Mars, Eli Mars, Cumberland Snell ;— 

Warren by Willis Boyce, William Boyce, Jesse Boyce ;— 

Owen by Benjamin Stephens, Washington Stephens :— 

Montgomery by Major James B. Nichols, Jeremiah 
O’Rear ;— 

Trimble by Charles Hardin and Charles I! ardin—late 
Governor of Missouri ;— 

Bath by Samuel Wheeler ;— 

Christian by Philander Finley ;— 

Casey by Nathan McBride ;— 

Henry by Rev. Allen McGuire ;— 

Harrison by D. S. Lamme ;— 

Barren by John Garnett. 

The county from which many of the emigrants from 
Kentucky hailed could not be positively determined. These 
were James Arnold, Samuel lL. Ashlock, Samuel Baatie, 
James H. Bennett, James H. Benson, Rolly Asbury, Robert 
S. Barr, Samuel Batterton, Capt. Samuel Berry, Christopher 
C. Branham, R. C. Branham, Jacob Bruner, William Callaway, 
William Cave, Thomas Collins, Bartlett Collins, Benjamin 
Connelly, John J. Cotton, Samuel Crockett, Dr. Wm. H. 
Dunean, James Duncan, Rev. J. Greenalgh, born in Lancashire, 
England; Franklin Hart, John B. Hill, Washington Jenkins, 
George Jewell, William Jewell, Henry Keene, John G. Keene, 
John W. Keiser, James King, William Lamme, John Lampton, 
James Lampton, John H. Lynch, Jacob March, John March, 
Absolom March, Clifton Maupin, William Maupin, P. H. 
McBride, Levi McGuire, Allen McGuire, Jr.; Charles McLain, 
Mason Moss, James T. Moss, Robert Nelson, George Northcut, 
William Northeut, Wm. B. Oldham, Martin E. Oldham, Daniel 
O’Rear, John O’Rear, John Parker, William Parks, Willis 
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Parks, Price E. Parks, Hiram Phillips, Louis Pemberton, 
Alex Persinger, Moss Prewitt, William Provines, Frederick 
Read, Major Henry Ready, John N. Ridgeway, Benjamin F. 
Robinson, Gerard Robinson, William M. Robinson, Richard 
Samuel, David Shock, Robert Snell, Andrew Spence, Wilford 
Stephens, Robert Thomas, Thomas Thompson, John G. Vivion, 
Benjamin F. White, Dr. J. W. Wilson, N. W. Wilson, Josiah 
Wilson, Warren Woodson, W. E. Wright. 

In such men as these Kentucky did not send us the dregs 
of her population. Rather she shared with us her richest 
blood. This section of our state, at least, was settled as the 
result of a well-defined movement centering about the famed 
bluegrass regions of Kentucky. Men who were accustomed 
to the best that Kentucky afforded preferred a wilderness of 
equal fertility to the inferior lands nearer home. Sturdy, 
sober-minded in all their dealings, men whose word was as 
good as their bond, they have left a mark upon their posterity 
that ean be detected in even the cosmopolitan Columbia of 
today. 

No less ean be said of those coming in smaller numbers 
from other states. Virginia sent Benjamin Anderson, James 
Bowling, Joseph Burch, Edward Camplin, Thomas W. Con- 
yers, John S. Conyers, William Donaho, Jesse Donaho, R. 
M. Grayham, Ezekiel C. Hickman, John Hickman, Joseph 
Hickman, John M. Kelley, J. L. Matthews, Milton S. Matthews, 
A. G. Newman, James Gordon Turner, John Vanhorn. 

Those from Tennessee were James Crockett, Austin A. 
King, later Governor of the State; Wm. Shields, Peter 
Wright, Riley Sloecumb, Meshach Smith. 

From North Carolina were David Doyle, Walter L. Le- 
noir, James Payne. 

Maryland sent Wm. S. Truitt. 

Barring the names of more than 400 persons, who were 
residents of Columbia township but whose native heath could 
not be accurately determined, and an additional 100 probable 
residents, the foregoing is a summary of the facts developed 

by this investigation. In its earlier stages the North was 
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little concerned in the development of Central Missouri. 
A vast majority of the southern emigrants were from Ken- 
tucky, a plurality of these being from Madison County. 

While it can not be the province of this paper to deter- 
mine why this early emigration took place, nor why these 
particular emigrants should have come to Boone and sur- 
rounding counties, it cannot be amis to say that some ascribe 
it to the similarity of soil formation. One old gentleman 
called my attention to the ‘‘fact that the Boone’s Lick 
counties produce more and better bluegrass than do the 
richest soils of Kentucky.’’ Another in explaining the exodus 
from Kentucky said, ‘‘The better lands had all been entered. 
It was therefore impossible for us to secure new tracts for 
our large families of children and we had to look elsewhere. 
At one time this movement became so general that some 
communities in Kentucky were almost deserted.’’ However 
this may have been an overwhelming majority of Kentucky 
emigrants, as we have seen, were from a district of practi- 
eally contiguous counties in the bluegrass region. 

JAMES M. WOOD. 


SLAVERY IN MISSOURI TERRITORY. 


It is my intention in this paper to give a sketch of 
slavery conditions in Missouri in its territorial days, attempt- 
ing to give a background for the Missouri Compromise rather 
than a discussion of the national and constitutional questions 
involved in Missouri’s struggle for statehood. 


I. Numbers and Value. 


Most of the data on the population of Louisiana apply 
to the entire province or to the New Orleans country, the 
statistics referring to the district about St. Louis being quite 
limited. We have this indefinite statement of Jefferson, ‘‘.... 
it may be taken for a general rule, that in proportion to the 
distance from the capital (New Orleans) the number of 
blacks diminishes below that of the whites....’’ (1) Ae- 
cording to Gayarre in 1745 there were 10 slaves in each 
Missouri and Arkansas and 600 in Illinois. (2) The same 
authority claims there were 31,433 slaves in all Louisiana 
in 1785 and 42,346 three years later. (3) It seems somewhat 
doubtful that the Louisiana of that day could increase its 
slave population by eleven thousand in three years, and hence 
we should perhaps be somewhat skeptical as to the veracity 
of the census statistics of the Mississippi valley. Delassus 
in his census of 1799 vouched that there were 883 negro slaves 
as ‘1. American State Papers, Miscellaneous, Vol. 1, 346. Jeffer- 
son in his report on Louisiana to Congress at the time of the Cession 
claimed there were in 1785 16,544 slaves and 1,303 “free people of 
color” in Louisiana including Pensacola and Natchez. He mentioned 
that “the latest documents” gave 12,820 slaves and 1,768 free blacks. 
He also quotes an estimate or slaves on the isle of New Orleans “on 
the west side of the river and some settlements on the east side” to 


be 51,250. Ibid. p. 348. 


2. Gayarre, Charles, “Lectures on the Hist. of La.” (N. Y., 
1852) Vol. II, 28. 
3. Do, Vol. III, 215. 
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in the twelve districts which now practically comprise eastern 
Missouri. (4) 


In 1712 twenty black slaves were introduced into 
Louisiana. In June 1719 the ‘‘Western Company”’ began to 
make importations. From 300 to 500 are said to have been 
supplied to the settlers annually, the men bringing about 
$150 and the women $120 each, (5) being often paid for 
within three years with colonial produce. (6) 

At the time of the Cession, according to one authority, 
there were 10,340 souls in Missouri, of whom 1,320 were 
blacks. (7) A traveler who visited St. Louis in 1806 states that 
there were then 200 black slaves in the town (8) Breckenridge 
gives the population of Missouri for about the year 1810 as 21,- 
840, of which 8,011 were blacks, (9) while the United States 
Census for that year was 20,845, the number of these who 
were negroes not being specified. (10) From that date the 
territory developed rapidly and, with perhaps the exception 
of the years 1811-15, when British and Indian ravages were 
feared, the stream of settlers crossing the Mississippi in- 
creased till about 1818, when the constitutional questions 
which arose over the agitation for statehood caused a veri- 
table tidal wave of slave state settlers to enter the Territory. 


4. Am. State Papers, Misc., Vol. I, 383. Quoted also in Scharf, 
I, 309. 

5. French, B. F., Historical Collections of Louisiana. (N. Y. 
1815) Vol. III, 64. 

6. French, Vol. V, 119. In the memoirs of M. Dumont we 
also read, “When a slave vessel arrived it was visited by the surgeons 
who separated the healthy from the sick, and put the latter under 
treatment. The former were divided in this way: suca settlers as 
were named to Aave negroes went to the commissary-ordinator, and 
drew from a bag a ticket whose number denoted the negro or negroes 
that fell to them, each negro having a number around his neck. As 
for the sick, they were sold at auction as there were always settlers 
who could not get healthy ones, the bidding ran so high that the 
sick brought as much as the others.” 

7. Rev. T. Hill in “American Presbyterian Rev.” X, 94. 

8. Ashe Thomas, “Travels in America Performed in 1806.” 
(Newberryport, 1808), p. 290. 

9. Brackenridge, H. M., “Views of Louisiana.” (Baltimore, 
1817) p. 215. 

10. U. S. Census Reports, 1900, Population I, p. 3. 


~ 
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The Missouri Gazette of June 9, 1819, states that 107,000 


acres of public lands were disposed of in March of that 
year at $2.91 per acre. In the same issue a report from St. 


Charles declares, ‘‘....never has such an influx of people.... 
been so considerable, .... flowing through our town with 
their maid servants and men servants....the throng of hogs 
and cattle, the white-headed children, and curly-headed Afri- 
ecans....’’ Another item in the same issue states: ‘‘....170 
emigrants were at the Portage des Sioux at one time last 
week.’’ The papers for nearly every week from the above 
date are filled with similar statements. That the newcomers 
were of the kind to make Missouri a slave State we have no 
trouble in discovering. The St. Louis Inquirer of November 
10, 1819, informs us that a citizen of St. Charles counted 
for nine or ten weeks an average of one hudred and twenty 
settlers’ vehicles per week with an average of eighteen per- 
sons per vehicle. ‘‘They came almost exclusively from the 
States south of the Potomae and the Ohio bringing slaves 
and large herds of cattle....’’ The Gazette of January 26, 
1820, states that ‘‘Our population is daily more heterogenious 


(sic)....searcely a Yankee has moved into the country this 
year. At the same time Virginians, Carolinians, Tennesseeans, 
and Kentuckians are moving in great force....’’ The St. 


Louis Inquirer of November 10, 1819, informs us that in Oc- 
tober of that year 271 four-wheeled and 55 two-wheeled 
vehicles passed ‘‘Mrs. Griffith’s in the point of the Missouri,”’ 
bound for Boone’s Lick, and speculates that from ten to 
fifteen thousand people would settle in Missouri during the 
autumn. Timothy Flint, a New England clergyman, counted 
a hundred persons passing through St. Charles in one day. 
‘‘T have seen....nine wagons,’’ he said, ‘‘harnessed with 
from four to six horses. We may allow one hundred cattle 
....and from three or four to twenty slaves’’ to each 
wagon.(11) 

The St. Louis Inquirer of October 20, 1819, actually puts 
the population of Boone’s Lick at 10,000. The same paper 


11. Goodspeed, W. A., “The Province and the States.” (Madi- 
son, 1904) Vol. on Missouri, p. 23. 
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on December 25 of that year states that from four to five 
hundred souls were crossing the Mississippi daily.(12) In 
the State election of 1820 Niles claims 9,232 votes were 
east.(13) The census of 1820 authorized by the Legislature 
was 52,000,(14) while the Federal census of that year fixed 
the total population at 66,586.(15) The population of the 
State in 1824, when the General Assembly authorized a 
census to be taken, was 80,677, of whom 13,725 were slaves 
and 382 free colored.(16) 

There can be no doubt that there was a considerable slave 
population in the Territory in the days when the question 
of Missouri’s statehood was before the country. Perhaps 
Taylor of New York was inclined to exaggerate when he 
said: ‘‘....a negro man is bought in Africa for a few 
vew-gaws or a bottle of whisky, and sold in New Orleans 
for twelve to fifteen hundred dollars,’’(17) but nevertheless 
the slaveholders of Missouri who contended for statehood in 
1820 were fighting not for a mere political principle, but 
actually for property and a considerable amount of it. If 
Missouri in 1820 was simply a battle ground for selfish 
southern purposes, there would be some evidence of loose 
economie conditions or at least stray hints that the system 
was ill-adapted to so northern a country. But business 
seems to have been sound and the tone of all papers gives 
the impression that these were ‘‘booming’’ times for Missouri. 


12. In Niles’ Register of Jan. 2, 1819, we read—“The emigration 
to Missouri is so great as to furnish a home market at very high 
rrices for all provisions raised in the territory...... ”» In the issue 
of Sept. 11 we read: “Chariton, a new town somewhere in Missouri, 
contains about eighty houses, and several brick buildings are now 
being erected. A year ago the town only had five or six uncainked 
cabins on the town plot.” 

13. Vol. 19, p. 112. The population of St. Louis was reported 
to be 4,598 in that year. Ibid. 312. 

14. Annals of Congress, Sixteenth Congress, First Session, p. 
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oid. 
15. U. S. Census Reports, 1900. Pop. I, 3. 
16. Journal of Senate, Third General Assembly, p. 42. 
17. Annals of Congress, Vol. 33, p. 1175. 











SLAVERY IN MISSOURI TERRITORY. 
The Slave Codes. 


In this paper I shall refer more or less frequently to the 
slave codes. For sake of clearness a few words should per- 
haps be said of them. The first was the ‘‘Black Code’’ of 
Bienville issued in 1724. The second of importance was that 
of O’Reilley promulgated in November, 1769, during the 
Spanish occupation. The church had a sort of canon law 
called ‘‘The Laws of Las Seite Partidas’’ which, according 
to the translation, had legal force in Louisiana as late as 
1820.(18) In 1804 Missouri was placed in that portion of 
Louisiana called the district of Louisiana and was for a 
time subject to the Governor and judges of Indiana. On 
October 1, 1804, the Indiana judges issued a fairly extensive 
slave code. Other slave regulations of less importance were 
passed by the territorial authorities. 


II. Taxation. 


The only mention of a tax on slaves before 1804 is the 
provision in the Code of 1724, that if the master of a slave 
convicted of crime gave up his slave to execution he was 
to be reimbursed by a tax levied on all slaves in the 
eolony.(19) 

A law of 1804 provided that ‘‘All houses in town.... 
horses....all bond servants and slaves except such as the 
court of quarter sessions shall exempt for infirmities, be- 
tween the ages of sixteen and forty years of age....are 
hereby declared to be chargable, for defraying the county 
expense....“%{20) We do not gain much light from this 
provision, because it was of a local nature, as only a portion 
of the slaves were included in the taxing list, and as the 
rate of taxation is not given. We find a more definite 
statement in the Act of July 8, 1806: ‘‘....on every bond 


18. “The Laws of Las Seite Partidas,’ Two Vols. Trans. by H. 
Corleton and H. M. Lislet. (New Orleans, 1820.) 

19. In French, Vol. III, p. 89, Section 36. Also in Gayarre, 
Vol. I, appendix. 

20. “Laws of the Territory of Missouri.” (Jefferson City, 1842). 
Vol. I, 34. Repealed July 8, 1806. Ibid. 69, Sec. 29. 
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servant and slave a sum not exceeding one dollar’’ shall be 
levied.(21) It is interesting to learn that the same provision 
fixes the rate of tax on a horse or mule at a maximum of 
one-third that amount, and that on cattle at one-tenth. It 
was not likely that the tax ratio was in proportion to the 
valuation, especially in a sparsely settled country where 
grass was abundant and cattle consequently cheap. This 
doubt is strengthened when we learn that the Act of March 
19, 1814, fixed the slave tax at forty cents.(22) This rate 
was changed by a law of January 21 of the year following 
which provided: ‘‘....There shall be levied and collected 
for every slave owned or possessed by any person in this 
Territory, above the age of ten years, except such as the 
county court shall exempt for sickness or disability, a tax 
of sixty-two and a half cents annually....,’’ and then in 
the next sentence: ‘‘And there shall be levied and col- 
leeted in like manner, for every carriage kept for pleasure 
the sum of one dollar and fifty cents for every one hundred 
dollars according to its valuation,’’ and in the following 
section thirty cents was levied on every one hundred dollars 
of town real estate. (23) From these provisions it is not 
difficult to conclude that the slave was taxed arbitrarily 
with no thought of valuation. Why was this slave tax so 
low? Was this a policy to induce the importation of slaves 
or the settlement of the Territory by slavemasters? And why 
were so many slaves exempt from taxation? Was it to 
reduce the tax in general and thus make the system more 
profitable? The sequel proves it must have been mere 
carelessness rather than a system. 

When Missouri became a State the slave tax was ad- 
justed to valuation similar to other forms of property. On 
December 12, 1820, the General Assembly enacted that a 
tax be levied: ‘‘....on all lands....dwelling houses....and 





21. Ibid. 69, Sec. 12. Repealed Nov. 11 of the same year. Ibid. 
226, Sec. 11, in which it is provided taat horses and mules should be 
assessed at $.37 each and cattle at $.10, slaves still at $1.00. 

22. Ibid. 329, Sec. 4. 

23. Ibid. 384, Sec. 2 and 3. 
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improvements, at the rate of twenty-five cents on every one 
hundred dollars of value thereof,, on all slaves above the 
age of three years and live stock at the same rate.’’(24) 
This seems to prove that the slave was considered as pro- 
duetive as other forms of property. If the over-taxation of 
the slave was a ruse to make the slave appear ultra profitable 
in Missouri, it seems more probable this deception would have 
been resorted to in the days when many claimed the sys- 
tem would prove unprofitable rather than after the struggle 
was over. 


III. Civil Rights—In Court. 


Compared with the negro of the Atlantic coast the 
slave of the Mississippi Valley seems to have been treated 
less harshly and to have had more rights before the law. 
The eode of 1724 gave him the right to prosecute his master 
if he was improperly fed and clad, but just how or in whose 
name the suit was to be brought is not stated.(25) Section 
twenty-four of the same code debars the slave from witnessing 
for or against his master. However, he could witness against 
other whites than his master, as a trial is recorded at 
Cahokia in 1782 in which a slave testified against a white 
defendant who had struck him.(26) In all civil and criminal 
cases his master was to act for him.(27) Although the mas- 
ter was not to be criminally responsible for his slave, we have 
a decision noted by Billon in which a master was to be 
responsible for the appearance of his slave aceused of at- 
tacking another negro, and if the wound so inflicted caused 
death or if the victim recovered, the said master was to 
pay doctor’s bills and cost of proseeution. (28) 

We find a very liberal provision in this code which 
granted the slave the privilege of appealing to the Su- 
"24. Ibid, 731, Sec. 1. 

25. French III, 88, Sec. 20. 

26. Alvord, C. W., Coll. III, State Hist. Soc. (Springfield, 1907.) 
Vol. II, 148. 

27. French III, 89, Sec. 25. 


28. Annals of St. Louis, (St. Louis, 1886). Vol. I, 158. 
hee. 
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perior Court of the province if a death sentence had been 
passed, or one in which hamstringing was the penalty. Any 
magistrate taking money from a slave who was under a 
charge was to be guilty of extortion. (29) 

The first section of the law of 1804 provided that no 
negro or mulatto was to be a witness except in cases of the 
United States against a negro or a mulatto, or in a civil 
suit where negroes were alone parties.(30) The court records 
of the period after the Cession throw some light on the 
position of the slave before the law. Several cases are on 


record in which ‘‘....the court direct that an action of 
assault and battery and false imprisonment be _institu- 
ted....’’ against the master after the negro had been de- 


clared illegally enslaved.(31) The Missouri Gazette and 
Publie Advertiser of September 4, 1818, gives accounts of 
two eases then before the courts. One was that of a black 
boy named Elijah charged with conspiracy to poison his 
master’s family. He was given a new trial after argument by 
his three counsel. (32) The other is that of a negro girl who 
was defended on a murder charge by two attorneys. 

Thus the slave in Missouri Territory had rights that per- 
haps were not nearly equal to that of his white contemporary, 
but were certainly liberal. The records do not mention who 
paid these counsel or who retained them. 

The slave’s life was not absolutely in the hands of his 
master as he had the right of redress before the law. The 
Law of 1724 provided that the slave if mutilated was to be 
confiseated. (33) The laws of O’Reilley forbade a slave re- 
ceiving more than thirty lashes at one time and subjected to 
the law any master wilfully taking the life of his slave without 
just cause, ‘‘no one being permitted to dispose of the life of a 
man at his pleasure.’’ (34) 


29. French III, Sec. 26, 33, 37. 

30. Terr. Laws I, 27. 

31. Matilda V. Van Ribber, Mar. 1817, Records St. Louis Su- 
preme Court of Record, or General Court. Vol. II, 144. Also Lay- 
burn V. Rice, ibid. 164, also Whinney V. Phebe Rewitt, ibid. 172. 

32. Also in ibid. 180, 186. 

33. French III, 89, Sec. 22. 

34. American State Papers. Misc. I, 380. 
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Although not stated in the laws, the slave was protected 
in his life after the Cession. In the ease of the United States 
against Le Blond (1814) the defendant was fined five hundred 
dollars and costs and sentenced to imprisonment in the ‘‘com- 
mon Gail’’ for ‘‘two ealendar months’’ for killing his slave, 
but the decision does not state what provocation, if any, Le 
Blond had. (35) In 1820 one William Prinne was tried for 
the murder of his slave, Walter, the charge being that Walter 
had been confined ‘‘in a Dungeon or cell dangerous to his 
health.’’ Prinne was found not guilty. (36) The continual 
fear of insurrection, in Missouri as elsewhere, caused some- 
what drastic laws to be passed restricting the slaves’ right to 
bear arms or to go hunting. The Law of 1724 provided that 
no slave should carry a weapon or even a heavy stick unless 
sent to hunt game by his master who must supply him with a 
written permission. (37) The laws of O’Reilley condemned 
a slave to thirty lashes for bearing firearms, and he could be 
shot when found armed if he could not otherwise be cap- 
tured. (38) These provisions were included in the Laws of 
1804. For a slave or a mulatto to carry a ‘‘club or other 
weapon whatsoever’’ any number of lashes not exceeding 
thirty could be given ‘‘on his or her bare back well laid on.”’ 
But as Missouri was in the territorial period a frontier com- 
munity, and as Indian incursions were often feared, a slave in 
the outlying districts might bear weapons if so licensed by a 
justice of the peace. (39) 


Right to Leave the Plantation. 


The overshadowing fear of insurrection and of property 
loss caused the enactment of stringent provisions against the 
slave who was found off his master’s plantation. The Code 
of 1724 forbade slaves assembling in crowds for any purpose; 
the first offense being punished by whipping, the second by 

35. Records St. Louis Court II, 86, 96. 

36. Ibid. p. 226, 230, 234, 236. 

37. French III, 89, Sec. 12. 


38. Am. State Papers, Misc. I, 380. 
39. Terr. Laws I, 27, Sec. 4, 5. 
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branding, while capital punishment could be exercised under 
“aggravating cireumstances.’’ Any master permitting such 
meetings was to be fined thirty livres for the first offense and 
double that amount if repeated. If his neighbors were in- 
jured by such assemblies of slaves he was to pay damages. (40) 
The Laws of O’Reilley condemned a slave to twenty lashes for 
leaving the plantation without permission, but one master 
could not punish the slaves of another. (41) 

According to the Laws of 1804, no slave was to leave his 
master’s ‘‘tenements’’ without a pass or other token of author- 
ity. A justice was to punish such slave ‘‘with stripes’’ and 
it was ‘“‘lawful for the owner or overseer of such plantation 
fon which the slave had trespassed] to give or order such 
slave ten lashes on his or her bare back for every such offense.’’ 
Riots, unlawful assemblies, and seditious speeches by slaves 
were to be punished with stripes at the discretion of a justice 
of the peace.’’ Any slave ‘‘conspiring to rebel or murder”’ 
was to be executed after conviction without benefit of clergy. 
Any master or mistress of slaves knowingly permitting slaves 
or others to remain upon their property for more than four 
hours without consent of the owners was to be fined three 
dollars and costs, and for permitting more than five slaves to 
assemble ‘‘at any other time‘‘ was fined one dollar per slave so 
assembled. Negroes with passes could meet for worship or 
on ‘‘any other lawful occasion. ’’ Any white, free negro, or 
mulato meeting with a seditious slave or aiding such was 
fined three dollars if such seditious slave was not exposed, and 
on failure to pay this should ‘‘receive on his or her bare back 
twenty lashes well laid on.’’ Any justice failing to act 
within ten days when informed of an unlawful meeting of 
slaves was to be fined eight dollars and costs, and a sheriff 
four dollars and costs for the same offense. (42.) A statute 
of 1817 required slaves without passes to be taken before a 


justice, the sheriff serving notice on the owner who was to pay 
the usual summons fee. (43) 


40. French III, 89, Sec. 13, 14. 

41. Am. State Papers. Misc. I, 380. 

42. Terr. Laws I, 27, Sec. 2, 3, 7, 8, 9, 10, 14. 
43. Ibid. p. 501, Sec. 1. 
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Subsequent to the Cession there seems to have been some 
reason for stringent laws to prevent slave insurrections. The 
Louisiana Gazette of February 29, 1812, states that the militia 
of that territory had been ordered out to ‘‘quell a meditated 
rising of the negroes. ’’ 

The Missouri Gazette of March 22, 1817, in a way admits the 
possibility of slave risings: ‘‘The existence of that race 
among us is contemplated by all who have reflected profoundly 
on the subject, with dread; not from any fears of insurrections 
which may perhaps be occasionally expected [but from race 
fusion}].’’ In October, 1819, one Humphrey Smith was ac- 
eused by the Howard County grand jury of exciting the slaves 
to revolt. (44) 

The Law of 1724 condemned a slave to branding and loss 
of ears for the first offense in being away from the plantation 
for more than a month; the second and third offences being 
punished by hamstringing and death respectively. Free 
negroes were reduced to slavery for aiding the escape of a 
slave. The master could by legal means search in ‘‘other 
lands than this colony’’ for his escaped property.’’ (45) 

In the section on insurrection the laws relative to the 
penalties against a slave leaving his master’s plantation in- 
clude some clauses regarding escape as well as trespass. Two 
justices could give a warrant to the sheriff, and the owners of 
the eseaped slaves if same were ‘‘killing hogs and committing 
other injuries.’’ (46) A Law of January, 1817, provided 
that any slave found without a pass was to be taken before a 
justice. The sheriff was to serve notice on the owner who 
was to pay the usual summons fee. In case the owner re- 
fused to pay this fee the justice ‘‘may issue execution for the 
same as in ordinary ecases.’’ Non-resident owners were to 
have names of escaped slaves published for ninety days in a 
Territorial paper. (47) If the owner or overseer appeared 

44. St. Louis Inquirer, Oct. 20, 1819. 

45. French, III, 89, Sec. 32, 34, 35. 

46. Terr. Laws, I, 27, Sec. 13. 


47. Terr. Laws, I, 501, Sec. 1, 2. In the Mo. Gazette of Aug. 8, 
1812, we find twenty-five dollars being offered for the apprehension 
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within ten days and claimed such slave was doing his owner’s 
business, he was to pay costs before receiving the same. After 
ninety days’ notice the slave was to be sold to the highest 
bidder ‘‘for ready money.’’ After deducting the jail fees 
and five dollars for the apprehension of the slave, the re- 
mainder was to be deposited in the treasury to satisfy the fu- 
ture claims of the owner. There appears to have been no 
cruel punishments inflicted publicly upon the captured slave, 
the matter evidently being left to 

seseamtenennsiastl 


Right to Buy and Sell. 


The Code of 1724 forbade a slave to buy or sell without 
a written permission from his master, and fixed a fine of fifteen 
hundred livres upon any one so dealing with a slave without 
permission. When the master gave his slave such permission 
he was responsible for the commercial acts of such slave. (48) 
The Laws of O’Reilley forbade, under penalty of twenty-five 
lashes, a slave to sell without his master’s consent even the 
products of the waste land given him for his own use. (49) 
The Laws of Las Seite Partidas bound the master to all com- 
mercial acts of the slave if he commissioned said slave to 
‘‘exereise any trade or commerce.”’ (50) 

A stringent provision of the Law of 1804 implies that the 
master was at times deeply wronged by persons having com- 
mercial relations with his slaves. The penalty for buying or 
selling to a slave without the master’s consent was a fine of 







four times the amount of the consideration involved, and 
costs. The informer of such transaction was given twenty 
dollars. Any free negro who had so bought from or sold to a 
slave, was given thirty stripes ‘‘well laid on’’ in default of the 
payment of this fine. (51) 


of a mulatto boy. The issue of July 31, 1813, offers two hundred 
and fifty dollars reward for two negroes who could read and write. 
Nearly every issue in this and following years contains similar 
notices. 

48. Frencn III, 89, Sec. 15, 23. 

49. Am. State Papers. Misc. I, 380. 

50. Vol. I, 485. 

51. Terr. Laws. I, 27, Sec. 11. Repealed Dec. 9, 1822. Ibid. 
p. 958. 
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Criminal Laws. 


According to the Code of 1724 death was to be the penalty 
for ‘‘bruising or shedding the blood’’ of the master’s family 
and violence against any free person was punished by ‘‘sever- 
ity, and even...... death should the case require it.’’ The 
sentence for the stealing of horses, cattle and other large ani- 
mals was to be ‘‘eorporal’’ and ‘‘even by death.’’ The penalty 
for pilfering smaller animals and produce was whipping and 
branding. The master was either to indemnify the loser or 
to turn the slave over ‘‘to suffer’’ after he himself had pun- 
ished the thief. The slave was to be branded and his ears 
severed if he escaped and failed to return within a month and 
to be hamstrung and executed for the second and third of- 
fenses respectively. (52) This law really seems severe con- 
sidering the limited number of slaves that could have been in 
the Mississippi Valley in 1724. When we consider that the 
Laws of O’Reilley subjected a white man to death for stealing 
chureh property, villifying the king, or rape; and to confisca- 
tion of property and loss of tongue for blasphemy, these slave 
laws seem less rigorous. (53) 

At Cahokia in 1779 a negro was sentenced to twenty 
lashes ‘‘since he used very bad language and threatened to 
revenge himself on those who should undertake to seize 
him.’’ (54) The same year two negroes were sentenced, one 
to be hanged and the other to be burned alive for sorcery. 
There is said to have been no evidence of the execution of this 
sentence. (55) 

The Law of 1804 provided that any negro, bond or free, 
was to be subjected to a maximum of thirty stripes for lifting 
a hand against whites ‘‘Proved by oath of the party unless 
such negro or mulatto was wantonly assaulted and lifted his 
or her hand in his or her defence’’ Death was the penalty 
only for conspiracy to rebel, for murder, and for the adminis- 
~ 52. French III, 89, Sec. 27, 28, 29, 30, 31, 32. 

53. Am. State Papers. Misc. I. p. 373, Sec. 1, 2, 5, 15. 


54. Alvord, Coll. III, Hist. Soc. Vol. II, 43. 
55. Thwaites, R. G., “The Colonies.” (New York, 1906), 192. 
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tering of poison. (56) When compared with thé general 
criminal law of four years later these punishments do not 
seem at all severe. Rape was punished by castration 
burglary by thirty-nine lashes; perjury by disfranchisement 
and an hour in the pillory, while for the stealing and branding 
of horses and cattle forty-five lashes on the bare back ‘‘ well 
laid on’’ were given. Any one stealing slaves, or convicted 
of enslaving a negro whom he knew to be free was to suffer 
death. All death penalties were without benefit of 
clergy. (57) 

Frem the criminal legislation against the blacks we can 
decide that there was more fear of the slave selling his mas- 
ter’s goods or of running away than of his committing private 
crimes. 


IV. Social Customs. 


Old Louisiana being a province in which the church was 
very powerful and the priest influential, we should naturally 
expect religious provisions regarding the slave. The Law of 
1724 required the master to impart religious instruction to 
the slave, this instruction to be Roman Catholic under penalty 
of the slave’s confiscation. The same penalty was suffered 
if the slave was foreed to work on Sundays and holidays. Ev- 
ery Christian slave was to be buried in consecrated 
ground. (58) 

The laws subsequent to the Cession make no provisions 
for the religious life of the slave except that no one was to 
prevent slaves meeting for worship. (59) 

In Louisiana as elsewhere the fusion of the races was 
deplored. Section six of the Code of 1724 states that there 
was to be no intermarriage between the races; that no priest 
was to perform such a marriage; that there was to be no con- 
cubinage with negresses; that the negress’ master and the 
one causing issue were each to be fined three hundred livres, 

56. Terr. Laws, , Sec. 12, 14, 15. 
67. Ibid, 210, Sec. 8 11, 16, 18, 21, 22’ 39, 45. 


58. French, Vol. III, 89, Sec. 2, 3, 4, 5, 11. 
59. Terr. Laws, I, 27, Sec. 8. 
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the master also to be deprived of the negress and the issue 
‘‘never to be free.”’ 

The slaves appear to have been regularly married. <A 
free black having issue with a slave was to marry same and 
the issue was never to be free. In ease of issue of the slaves 
of two masters, the said issue was to belong to the mother’s 
master. The master’s consent was necessary for a slave to 
marry, but he could not force his slaves to marry. (60) 

After the Cession, legislation on the subject seems to have 
been dropped. But in the Law of 1804 we find the following 
provision drawing definitely the line between the races: 
‘‘Every person other than a negro whose grandfather or 
grandmother any one is, or shall have been a negro...... and 
so every such person who shall have one-fourth part or more 
of negro blood, shall in like manner be deemed a mu- 
latto.’’.’’? (61) As there were strict laws against the slave 
leaving the plantation, and as the negro population was rela- 
tively small, and consequently less thickly massed, it is not 
likely that the morals were so low as farther to the east and 
south. 

In considering a subject like slavery there are always 
some questions which are uppermost in the mind. How were 
the slaves treated? Were they underfed and poorly clad? 
Were these domestic matters solely in the hands of the slave 
masters? Despite the fact that the Code of 1724 was very 
severe in some respects it appears to have been very humane in 
others. For not properly feeding and clothing his slave the 
master could be prosecuted; aged and maimed slaves were to 
be supported; and if the owner refused, he was charged eight 
cents per day for each slave, and his property attached if the 
tax was not paid. (62 The Laws of O’Reilley provided that 
60. French, III, 89, Sec. 6, 7, 8, 9. We find the following pro- 
visions in the Laws of Las Seite Partidas: A slave may marry a 
free woman if she knew at the time that he was a slave, and so could 
a negress marry a free man, but both must be Christians. Such a 
marriage was valid despite the wishes of the master. The issue of 
a free man and a slave followed the condition of the motaer, ete. 
Vol. I, 470. 


61. Terr. Laws, I, 27, Sec. 6. 
62. French III, 89, Sec. 20, 21. 
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every slave was to ‘‘receive the barrel of corn provided by the 
usage of the colony; and was also to be given the use of waste 
lands. ‘‘The slave who has not a portion of waste land shall 
receive punctually from his master a shirt and trousers of 
linen in the summer, and a great coat and trousers of wool 
for the winter.’’ It was also provided that ‘‘Every slave 
shall be allowed one-half hour for breakfast, two hours for 
dinner; their labor shall commence at break of day, and shall 
cease at the approach of night. Sundays shall be the privi- 
lege of the slaves, but their masters may require their labor 
at harvest...... on paying them four esealins per diem.’’(63) 

The records extant largely refer to the New Orleans coun- 
try. The negro seems to have been well treated, as the 
Church took a great interest in him, the soil was abundant and 
rich and the climate not severe. M. Dumont in his memoirs 
states that ‘‘sometimes a confidential negro...... carries a 
whip as a mark of distinction [as overseer]. The negresses go 
to work like the rest; and when nursing children, carry them 
on their backs, and follow the rest.’’ M. Dumont does not 
imply that these slaves were badly treated although he admits 
that runaways were severely handled. (64) Another picture 
is given by Stoddard who traveled through the country short- 
ly before the Cession: ‘‘When we pass into Louisiana [from 
Mississippi Territory] we behold a different and more disgust- 
ing picture. The French and Spanish planters in particular 
treat their slaves with great rigor; and this has been uniform- 
ily the case from the first of the colony...... The labor im- 
posed on the slaves is equal to the powers of the most robust 
men, and yet for their subsistence they are tantalized with a 
small pittance of corn...... and also with the hard choice of 
a little waste land, which they have not time to cultivate, or a 
few rags to hide their nakedness, or to guard them against the 
severities of the weather.’’ (65) That there was a difference 
of opinion as to the treatment of the Missouri slave is evident 
from the following statements of contemporaries. A corre- 


63. Am. State Papers, Misc. I, 380. 
64. French, Vol. V, 121. 


65. “Sketches of Louisiana.” (Phila., 1812) p. 332-5 passim. 
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spondent of Niles Register thus pictures the state of the insti- 
tution in the St. Louis country: ‘‘The condition of their 
slaves, when compared with most countries, where slavery is 
tolerated, is not hard or severe. Their labor is not great, or 
painful, they are allowed many privileges, and are _ well 
clothed and fed.’’ The editor, however, seems suspicious of 
the veracity of this statement and adds in parenthesis: ‘‘Bet- 
ter information satisfies me that this encomium is un- 
merited.’’ (66) 

The laws after the Cession make no mention of the domes- 
tie obligations of the master to his slave, and hence it is diffi- 
eult to understand the ideals of the period. 


V. Manumission. 


Most of the slave states and colonies discouraged the 
freeing of the blacks. The Code of 1724 permitted a master 
who had reached the age of twenty-five years to manumit his 
slaves by legal proceedings, but before the Superior court only. 
Such freedmen were to have ‘‘all the rights and privileges in- 
herent in our subjects born in our kingdom.’’ The freedman 
was to treat his late master’s family with respect. If a slave 
was appointed a tutor to his master’s children ‘‘said slaves 
shall be held and be regarded as being set free to all intents 
and purposes.’’ (67) 

Billon gives the first negro manumission of St. Louis as 
taking place in 1763. (68) 

The Laws of 1804 provided that a slave might be formally 
freed by writing, but if such slave was not of sound mind, or 
was a male under twenty-one or over forty-five, or was a fe- 
male under eighteen, the master was to support the same, and 
his goods could be attached for that purpose. If an executor 
did not obtain freedom papers according to testament he was 
fined thirty dollars. Emancipated slaves were to be hired out 
or have their goods attached for not paying taxes. (69) 


66. Vol. I, 245. 

67. French III, 89, Sec. 50, 51, 52. Section 54 reads: “We 
grant to manumitted slaves the same rigats, privileges, and immuni- 
ties which are enjoyed by free born persons.” 

68. Vol. I, 39. 

69. Terr. Laws I, 27, Sec. 23, 24, 25. 
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VI. Opinions in 1820. 


Some have expressed the opinion that the people of Mis- 
souri were not much concerned with the question of slavery 
till the constitutional questions involved in the fight for state- 
hood began. We have good proof that the Missourians of 
the Compromise period did not conceive of the institution as 
a ‘‘positive good.’’ In July, 1819, John Seott, the Terri- 
torial delegate, thus expressed his views: ‘‘I regret as much 
as any person can do the existence of Slavery in the United 
States. I think it wrong in itself, nor on principle would I 
be understood as advoeating it; but I trust I shall always be 
the advocate of the people’s rights to decide on this question 
‘ensee for themselves. .....I consider it not only unfriendly to 
the slaves themselves to confine them to the south, but wholly 
incompetent for Congress to interfere.’’ (70) It is not likely 
that a native of Virginia, a man of growing influence who 
might expect much at the hands of the new state, and one who 
attacked Tallmadge’s motion in the House, would thus econ- 
demn slavery in the abstract if his constituency was not simi- 
larly minded. Mr. Henry Carroll on presenting an anti- 
Congressional resolution from Howard county said: ‘‘..there 
are none within my view, none it might be said in Boon’s Lick 
country..... .who would not lend efficient co-operation to 
achieve all the good within their compass, and wipe from the 
white cheek the foul stain which soils it...... [but] a rejee- 
tion of slavery can not fail to shut out of our country those 
disposed to migrate hither from the southern states, under a 
repugnance to separate from the labor useful to them.’’ (71) 
On September 11, 1819, the Baptist Association in session at 
Mount Pleasant Meeting House in Howard County adopted a 
petition to Congress in which we read: ‘‘....although with 
Washington and Jefferson...... we regret the existence of 
slavery at all...... and look forward to a time when a happy 
emancipation can be effected, consistent with the principles of 
cde es acces the constitution does not admit slaves to 


70. Mo. Gazette and Boon’s Lick Advertiser, July 16, 1819. 
71. Mo. Intelligencer, July 9, 1819. 
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be freemen; it does admit them to be property...... we have 
all the means necessary for a state government, and believe 
that the question of slavery is one which belongs exclusively to 
the state to decide on..’’ (72) 

These expressions are at least evidence that the Mis- 
sourians were opposed to slavery theoretically, or pretended 
to be, in order to mollify Congress and the country, and thus 
make their fight for non-Congressional interference seem un- 
selfish, and themselves conscientiously constitutional. 

Political bodies and religious organizations were even 
joined by the courts in demanding ‘‘Squatter Sovereignty’’ in 
1820. The Grand Jurors of St. Louis in April, 1819, thus 
put themselves on record: ‘‘They believe that all the slave- 
holding states are virtually menaced and threatened with 
eventual destruction [if slavery is prohibited]....°’ (73) The 
Grand Jury of Montgomery County in July, 1819, declared: 
‘*They view the restriction attempted to be imposed on the 
people of Missouri Territory in the formation of a State Con- 
stitution as unlawful, unconstitutional, and oppressive.’’ (74) 
Besides the opinons quoted there are public letters and editor- 
ials by the seore in the Territorial papers of 1819-20. (75) 
Many are anti- but most of them pro-slavery, or in more pre- 
cise terms many of them pro-restriction, but most of them ad- 
yaneing anti-Congressional interference. That there was a 
considerable anti-slavery element in the Territory can be in- 
ferred from the various resolutions passed and the number of 
candidates supporting that issue. (76) There is little doubt, 
however, that the state was largely pro-slavery. 

We may conelude that slavery as it existed in Missouri in 
1820 was a fairly well organized system. It is true there 
were but a few thousand negro slaves in the Territory, but 
were chiefly massed along the Mississippi and the Missouri 


72. St. Louis Inquirer, Oct. 20, 1819. 

73. Mo. Gazette, May 12, 1819. 

74. Miles, Vol. 17, 71. 

75. See Mo. Gaz. Mar. 24th, and April 7, 1819, Mo. Intelligencer, 
June 25th and July 9, 1819. Miles, Vol. 16, 288. 

76. St. Louis Inquirer, Apr. 12, 1820, etc. 
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rivers, the only portions of the Territory then well settled. 
We have seen that special slave codes were enacted, and 
special slave taxes levied, and as the ratio between the races 
was about five to one, the negro population must have been 
sufficient to influence the society and institution of the terri- 
torial period. 


Hardin College. HARRISON A. TREXLER. 





DANIEL BOONE. 
Second Paper. 
Daniel Boone’s Western ‘‘Palatinate.’’ 


When Daniel Boone made an agreement with the Spanish 
government to bring one hundred American families to Upper 
Louisiana, or New Spain, as the territory was sometimes 
ealled, it was in_ furtherance of a seheme_ to 
establish beyond the Mississippi a community of manorial 
lords of the soil. He expected to surround himself with a 
hundred families or more of his personal friends and aequaint- 
ances, each of whom should own not less than one thousand 
acres, and be a baron or ‘“‘patroon’’ by right of ‘‘eminent do- 
main.’’ Like all intelligent North Carolinians, Boone was 
familiar with the early efforts to found a Palatinate in the 
Carolinas, and he dreamed of a similar aristocratic organiza- 
tion in the sylvan shades of the Spanish possessions. Slayery 
was a necessary feature of such a system, and consequently all 
the families that came to Upper Louisiana at Boone’s solicita- 
tion were slave holders; but usually in a small way. None of 
the great slave lords of the S: 1th ventured west of the Missis- 
sippi at that early date. ~ 'imself owned a few slaves, 
but he was opposed to th: and yet, regarding it as a 
permanent evil, to be endui« sause it could not be put 
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away, he sought to ameliorate its harsher conditions. He be- 
lieved that a community of independent landlords, actuated 
by liberal and humane sentiments, would be willing and able, 
in their affluent circumstances, to institute and earry out 
measures of reform better and more thoroughly than such a 
work could be done by the small farmers of the older States. 
It was an impracticable dream, but it demonstarted the 
benevolence of his disposition, as well as the breadth of his 
statesmanship; and if the plan could have succeeded, even 
measurably, it might have made an interesting page in Ameri- 
ean history. 

Meanwhile, the settlements on the Femme Osage grew and 
flourished. There came not only the ‘‘patroons’’ and _ the 
barons, the great landlords and the slave holders, but many 
of the ‘‘under-erust”’ also found their way into the thriving 
community. The idea of an exclusive landed aristocracy had 
to be abandoned, for many rough and tough specimens of so- 
ciety began to make their appearance, who had no drop of 
aristocratic blood in their veins. These people could not be 
transformed into owners of baronies and benevolent instruc- 
tors of slaves, any more than the proverbial silk purse could 
be manufactured out of a sow’s ear. They had none of the 
refining elements in them. They were the mudsills of the 
older settlements; and in some instances, desperate criminals 
who had come west for their own and their country’s good. 
The sittings of the court under the ‘‘judgment tree’’ became 
more and more frequent; and the whipping-post was found 
to be not always an effectual instrument of reform; for some of 
the criminals who were ‘‘ 
vicious resentments and sought opportunities to gratify their 
vengeance. 

The first murder within the limits of Boone’s ‘‘ Palatinate’”’ 
was committed on the 13th day of December, 1804, and the 
criminal was indicted by the first grand jury that assembled 
north of the Missouri river after the cession of the territory to 
the United States. The preliminary hearing was held before 

Commandant Boone, who remanded the accused to the ‘‘cala- 
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whipped and cleared’’ harbored 
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bazo”’ at St. Charles to await the action of the grand jury. 
When that body assembled it developed that eleven of the 
twelve members could not write their names. Accordingly, 
the one whose scholastic attainments had progressed to that 
point was chosen foreman, and the others signed their conelu- 
sions with a cross mark. In framing their indictment they 
endeavored to make up for their lack of erudition by solemnity 
of sound and particularly of statement, and the instrument 
which they laboriously brought forth is one of the curiosities 
of literature. It likewise possesses a special interest as the 
first indictment drawn in Louisiana Territory under the 
American government. In words and figures it reads as fol- 
lows: 

“‘That one James Davis, late of the District of St. 
Charles, in the Territory of Louisiana, Laborer, not having the 
fear of God before his eyes, but being moved and seduced by 
the instigation of the Devil, on the 13th day of December, in 
the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and four 
(1804), at a place called Femme Osage, in the said district of 
St. Charles, with foree of arms, in and upon William Hays, in 
the peace of God and the United States, there and then Felon- 
iously, willfully and with malice aforethought, did make an 
assault, and that the said James Davis, with a certain rifle 
gun, four feet long, and of the value of five dollars, then and 
there loaded and charged with gun powder and one leaden 
bullet, with said rifle gun the said James Davis, then and there 
in his hands had and held, fired and killed William Hays.’’ 

But notwithstanding the fact that William Hays had been 
‘*feloniously fired and killed’’ with a ‘‘certain rifle gun’’ four 
feet in length and worth five dollars, while said gun was ‘‘had 
and held’’ by James Davis, there were apparently extenuating 
circumstances; for when the grand jury found a true bill and 
bound Davis over to appear for trial in the penal sum of 
$3,000, Daniel Boone signed the bond, and at the subsequent 
triat Davis was cleared. 

As early as 1805 the settlements in Femme Osage district 
had grown to such proportions as to arouse the apprehensions 
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and excite the jealousies of the Indian tribes whose hunting 
grounds had been invaded. The great Tecumseh heard the 
complaints of his western brethren, and that year he and the 
Prophet began their efforts to effect a union of all the north- 
ern and northwestern tribes against the whites. They were 
ably seconded by agents of the British government, who hoped 
with the assistance of the red men to check the spread of the 
settlements and drive the Americans back to the tide-water 
States. In pursuance of their general plan, Tecumseh and 
the Prophet visited the tribes from the lakes to the Gulf, 
haranguing their councils and preparing the way for the open- 


ing of hostilities. ‘‘The sun is my father,’’ boastingly ex- 
claimed the Shawnee chieftain, ‘‘and the earth is my mother, 
and on her bosom will I repose.’’ He represented in his own 


person the concentrated hatred of his race for the palefaces, 
and he sacrificed his life in an effort to clear the way for his 
people to occupy the land which he believed had been assigned 
to them by a power higher than human. All the western ter- 
ritory had been fairly purchased from one tribe or another, 
but Tecumseh claimed that the land was owned in common by 
all the Indians, and that no tribe could dispose of any more 
than its individual rights. This was the ground of his con- 
tention against the white settlers. 

But no overt acts were committed until after the declara- 
tion of war by Congress on the 18th of June, 1812. Eight days 
thereafter a grand council of the northwestern tribes con- 
vened at Tecumseh’s home, near the present site of Spring- 
field, Ohio, and it was then decided to unite with the English 
in an effort to drive the American settlers beyond the Ohio 
river. The tribes represented on this occasion were the 
Shawnees, the Miamis, the Winnebagoes, Pottawatomies, 
Kickapoos, Sioux, Otoes, lowas, and the Sacs and Foxes. The 
two last named were the only ones that gave the Missouri set- 
tlements any trouble. They were kindred nations of the Al- 
gonquin family, and usually acted together; but in this in- 
stance they were divided. The larger part dwelt on the up- 
per waters of the Mississippi and in the vicinity of the present 
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site of Rock Island, Illinois. These were the hostiles. Another 
band, living south of the Missouri river, in territory now em- 
braced in Franklin county, remained friendly to the whites. 
During the progress of the war the hostiles sent a number of 
embassies across the country to their southern relatives, hop- 
ing to induce them to take up the hatchet; and it was these 
prowling bands, passing to and fro, that committed the mur- 
ders in Femme Osage district. 

When it became known that war had been declared, the 
settlers west of the Mississippi realized their danger, and 
preparations were made to meet the emergency. A number 
of primitive forts, fourteen in all, were constructed, and com- 
panies of rangers organized. These men wore buckskin 
hunting shirts and trousers, with moccasins of the same ma- 
terial, while their heads were covered with coonskin caps from 
which the ringed tails depended down upon their shoulders. 
It was a picturesque uniform, and well suited to the work they 
had to do. Their arms were the rifle, tomahawk and scalp- 
ing-knife. The rifle was a familiar instrument in their 
hands, and an absolutely deadly weapon anywhere within 
range; while many of them could hurl the tomahawk thirty 
feet or more with an accuracy that was keenly dreaded by the 
savage foe. Some of these rangers were as sanguinary in 
disposition as their Indian antagonists, and the latter knew 
they had no mercy to expect if they fell into the hands of the 
white men, for the rangers carried into practice the theory 
that there are no good Indians but dead ones. Each family 
in the settlements was supplied with a trumpet, to be blown 
as a signal in case of danger; and a blast from one of these 
instruments never failed to put the savages to flight. 

The council at Tecumseh’s home had scarcely closed its 
deliberations when the settlers in Boone’s Palatinate began to 
feel its effects. Horses were stolen and driven away, and 
exposed cabins were burned and their occupants murdered. 
During the course of three years, from 1812 to 1815, a hundred 
battles were fought in the region of country now embraced by 
the counties of St. Charles, Lincoln, Warren and Montgomery. 
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Only one tragedy, however, was enacted within the immediate 
limits of the Boone settlement. This occurred at the house 
of Jonathan Bryan, a nephew of Daniel Boone, who had come 
with his family to Upper Louisiana at ‘‘Uncle Daniel’s”’ solici- 
tation. He arrived in 1800, and the following year he se- 
lected a body of land in Femme Osage valley, adjoining what 
subsequently became the Boone farm. MHere he drove his 
stakes and laid the foundations of a future home. The house 
was built in 1801, of hewed walnut logs, in conformity with a 
belief that pestiferous insects would not infest a building com- 
posed of that aromatic timber. It stood, and still stands, on 
the summit of a hill that slopes abruptly down to the valley 
of the Femme Osage, a little more than a mile west of the 
spring where Boone afterward built his cabin and held his 
courts, and where the stone mansion was erected. The roofs 
and outlines of the two houses can be seen, the one from the 
other, through the vistas of intervening trees. The Bryan 
house was a double-log cabin with a hall or passageway be- 
tween the rooms, and was regarded in its day as an imposing 
mansion. 

Here in 1803 Lewis and Clerk and their party of explorers 
stopped for several days, enjoying the hospitality of the fam- 
ily and consulting Daniel Boone about the conditions of the 
western country, for the old pioneer lived as much with the 
family of his favorite nephew as he did at his own home. 

On the morning of May 20, 1815, a band of six Fox In- 
dians attacked the family of Robert Ramsey, whose cabin was 
situated about two miles northwest of the present site of Mar- 
thasville, in Warren county. That was then the extreme 
limit of the Boone settlements, and the place was regarded as 
so dangerous that the rangers had advised Ramsey to move his 
family back to a safer location. He disregarded the injunc- 
tion, and in due time became the victim of his own rashness. 
Ramsey and his wife were both wounded at the first fire, 
but the former, as he fell, grasped the trumpet which hung 
over the cabin door and blew a blast that frightened the sav- 
ages away from their murderous work. They did not de- 
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part, however, until they had tomahawked three children who 
crouched affrighted in the yard, and one of them was scalped. 
The scene of this tragedy is still pointed out, the corner of the 
yard remaining the same as it was then, the spot where the 
little one fell being marked by the stump of a locust tree that 
stood there at the time. Mrs. Ramsey died the following day, 
but the husband recovered. 

The sound of the firing and the trumpet blast were heard 
by a young man who was hunting in the vicinity, and the 
rangers were at once notified. So rapidly was the news car- 
ried by scouts and runners, and from house to house, that by 
midday the entire country was warned, and armed men hur- 
ried to the scene of the massacre. Daniel Boone was among 
the number, and as his experience in border warfare had given 
him some knowledge of surgery, he dressed the wounds of 
Ramsey and his wife. 

It was not supposed that the Indians would attempt to 
penetrate any further into the settlements, and accordingly al} 
the boys and men capable of bearing arms repaired to the 
Ramsey place, where parties were organized and sent out in 
every direction to seek the trail of the savages. The women 
and children were thus left unprotected at home. The Indians 
separated into parties of two each, and fled in different direc- 
tions, in order to evade the pursuit of the rangers. 

The next morning at daylight one of these parties at- 
tacked the Bryan home on the Femme Osage, fifteen miles 
from the Ramsey place. Mrs. Bryan and a negro woman 
were in the back yard at the time, attending to some domestic 
duties, when they were startled by the screams of a little negro 
boy. On looking up they discovered an Indian warrior who 
had crossed the fence into the yard, and was running toward 
them with uplifted tomahawk. He carried his loaded gun in 
the other hand, but was evidently afraid to use it lest its sound 
should alarm the neighborhood. The women fled into the 
hallway, reaching and closing the door just as the Indian came 
upon them. ‘They caught his head and right arm, the hand 
still grasping the tomahawk, between the door and the wooden 
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facing, and thus held him fast. As he struggled to free him- 
self, the negro woman, by her companion’s direction, wrenched 
the hatchet from his hand, and slew him at a blow. The sav- 
age sank to the floor and his gun fell into the hall. At that 
instant another scream from the little boy, who had remained 
in the yard, warned them of a new danger, and turning toward 
the south entrance they saw another Indian, armed like the 
first, and of a peculiarly savage and brutal appearance, run- 
ning toward the house and distant but a few feet. Mrs. 
Bryan instantly seized the gun of the fallen Indian and shot 
the new intruder dead. He fell at the foot of a black locust 
tree, long since uprooted, but another of the same species 
stands in the same place, so that a photograph taken of the 
old house, represents the scene as it was at the time of the 
tragedy. The Indians were buried in the horse-lot, back of 
the house, near a great boulder of sandstone, which still marks 
the spot; and as the family regarded the event with feelings of 
horror, the dead warriors were ever afterward spoken of with 
sume degree of gentleness, as ‘‘strangers who died while trav- 
eling that way.’’ Visitors have the graves of the Indians 
pointed out to them, and are told this legend by the farmer’s 
family who inhabit a new house near-by, and who still drink 
from the spring that flows on forever. 

W. S. BRYAN. 














HISTORIC LANDMARKS OF JEFFERSON COUNTY.* 


Herculaneum. 


The first postoffice established in what is now Jefferson 
county was at Herculaneum October 1, 1811, and Charles A. 
Austin was made the first postmaster. He was a son of 
Moses Austin, who obtained a grant of land, a league square, 
covering the site of Potosi, under the Spanish government in 
1783. The site of the first post office, which was in a store 
kept by Austin, has long since been washed away by the Mis- 
sissippi river. There was a shot tower at this place in 1811 
and it was one of the shipping points for the lead from 
Washington county. 


Rush Tower. 


The next postoffice in the county was at Rush Tower, 
which was opened May 23, 1813, by Andrew Fight, as post- 
master. Fight was quite a character in his day. There was 
also a shot tower at this place in 1813 and it was a shipping 
point for lead. Hereulaneum and Rush Tower were the only 
postoffices in this county till 1827. The mails reached Her- 
culaneum once in two weeks from St. Louis by the old 
King’s Terrace road to the old Joshua Herrington place, 
and thence by what is now Pevely; and this route was 
continued to Potosi. The mails to Rush Tower were carried 
from Potosi via Blackwell’s farm on Big River and Tarpley’s 
Mill (now Avoca). Fight was postmaster at this place in 
1845. 


Selma. 


Selma became a postoffice March 13, 1827, and Luther 
M. Kennett was the first postmaster. Kennett and his 





*Report of committee on Landmarks, Old Settlers’ Association of 
Jefferson County. 
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brother, Ferdinand B., had a shot tower at this place at 
the time and it became quite a shipping point for lead. Mr. 
Kennett was afterward mayor of St. Louis and as mayor 
he delivered the principal address on the occasion of break- 
ing dirt for the first railroad (the Missouri Pacific) in Mis- 
souri, July 4, 1851, near St. Louis. Kennett, as a ‘‘Know 
Nothing,’’ defeated Thomas H. Benton for Congress in the 
St. Louis district in 1854. 

Ferdinand B. Kennett, simply to please his wife, erected 
Kennett Castle at Selma, which is an ideal place for a home. 

The mails were carried to Selma and Rush Tower by 
steamboat in 1827 and from Potosi overland. 


Valley Mines. 


This office was established March 13, 1830, and Thomas 
Tarpley was appointed first postmaster. This office was on 
the mail route from Rush Tower to Potosi, which crossed 
Big River at the old Blackwell farm-house and thence ran 
by Bellefontaine and Old Mines. The name of the office 
should have been Valle, but the Government officials spelled 
it as it was pronounced, Valley. Valle’s mines were dis- 
covered by Joseph Schutz in 1824. The name of the post- 
office was subsequently changed to Perry and Tarpley’s 
mine, which was south of Valle’s mine. 

Thomas Tarpley, in time, built a grist mill at what is 
now known as Avoca. The people called it ‘‘Tapley’s Mill,’’ 
leaving out the ‘‘r’’ in his name. 


DEFUNCT POSTOFFICES. 
Selina. 

This office was established May 23, 1828, and John 
Simpson was postmaster. We do not know where this 
was located, but it may have been at Boli’s Mill at the 
mouth of Saline creek on the Meramec River, nor do we 


know anything about Mr. Simpson. If any one knows any- 
thing about this office or Mr. Simpson the committee would 
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be pleased to get into correspondence with him. There is 
no such office now nor has there been for over seventy years. 


Sunville. 


This office was established April 4, 1838, and John 
Penee, a blacksmith, was made postmaster. The office was 
kept at the old Wideman Mill on U. S. survey No. 872, about 
three-quarters of a mile above Morse Mill. Francis Wideman 
was zranted this land by the Spanish Government, and he 
erected a mill there in 1802 about the first in the country. 
Pence had a blacksmith shop at the mill and kept the 
postoffice until September 14, 1840, when Joseph McKee 
succeeded him. McKee kept the office in the store of 
MeBurnett, a merchant, till May 16, 1845, when the store 
was closed, the mill abandoned and the postoffice abolished. 
‘The erection of Gherke’s Mill, called by the people ‘‘ Yerkey”’ 
and the Maddox Mill (now Cedar Hill) caused the downa- 
fall of the Wideman mill with all its business interests. 
The site of this office has been in corn and wheat for over 
half a century. Its exact place can not be located, but 
soon the last vestige of the old mill will be gone, and those 
who remember it will be called to their long homes and 
then it will be too late to find the exact place, which was 


the business center for many years of the Wideman 
neighborhood. 


Osceola. 


This office was established May 27, 1837, and was kept 
by Stephen Senter, postmaster, at his residence near what 
is now Frumet bridge on the wayside of Big River on U. 
S. survey No. 3166. It was supplied with mail, what little 
it had, from St. Louis via House Springs, the route leading 
up Big River by way of Sunville. This office was discon- 
tinued October 11, 1838. It did not pay. The old Senter 
residence disappeared over thirty years ago. Its site has 
been in cultivation, in corn, etc. 
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Glenfinlas. 


This office was established September 6, 1838, and 
Louis Boldue was made postmaster, and he continued in 
the office until it was moved to Tyro, May 11, 1850. This 
office was kept in the residence of Bolduc, which was near 
the present residence of Mr. Harness on Big River, 
just below Mammoth cave. It was on the old stage route 
from St. Louis via Potosi and Caledonia. Dennis Armstrong, 
a citizen of Hillsboro, drove the coach over this route many 
years. That part of the old stage route lying between Dry 
creek and Vivretts’ home on Big River has long been 
abandoned. 


Tyro. 


This office was moved from Glenfinlas May 10, 1850, 
and David Wilson was made postmaster. The office was 
kept at the residence of Wilson at what is now Big River 
bridge. It was moved March 19, 1867, to Vineland. Walter 
Slawson was made postmaster at the latter point. 

There are other defunct postoffices in this county, but 
we will reserve them for some future report. 

All of which is respectfully sumbitted. 

JOHN L. THOMAS, 
Chairman of Committee. 














SOME HISTORIC LINES IN MISSOURI. 


Second Paper. 


The Sac and Fox Indian Line of 1804. 
The Osage Indian Lines of 1808. 

The Fifth Principal Meridian. 

The Missouri-Iowa Line. 


We will study these lines together, because we cannot 
well understand the history of one without knowing the 
history of the others. The history of the Missouri Compro- 
mise Line is a tragedy, while that of the above is a drama 
with comic and tragic sidelights and incidents. 


The Sac and Fox Indian Line. November 3, 1804. 


This day ought to be memorable in the history of our 
State. It marks the commencement of our policy in the 
treatment of the Indians, inhabiting or claiming the country, 
west of the Mississippi. The Sacs and Foxes claimed, as 
hunting grounds, all the territory lying north of the Missouri 
River, extending into what is now Iowa; and the first treaty 
with any tribe of Indians, west of the Mississippi River, was 
made at St. Louis, November 3, 1804, by Gov. Harrison, 
‘*Superintendent of Indian Affairs and Commissioner and 
Plenipotentiary of the United States for concluding 
any treaty or treaties which may be found necessary 
with any of the Northwestern tribes of Indians, 
of the one part, and the Chiefs and Head men 
of the Sae and Fox tribes, of the other part.’’ This treaty 
provided that these tribes should be under the protection 
of the United States and that ‘‘the boundary line between 
the lands of the United States and the said Indian tribes”’ 
should be as follows: Beginning on the Missquri River, 
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opposite the mouth of the Gasconade River, thence in a direct 
course so as to strike the river Jeffreon at the distance of 
thirty miles from its mouth, and down the Jeffreon to the 
Mississippi; thence up the Mississippi to the mouth of the 
Ouisconsin River, and up the same to a point thirty-six miles 
in a direct line from its mouth; thence to the point where 
the Fox River (a branch of the Illinois) leaves the small 
lake called Sokaegon; thence down the Fox and Illinois 
Rivers to the Mississippi. 

By this treaty it was stipulated that the United States 
would never interrupt these tribes in the possession of the 
land they rightfully claimed, but would, on the contrary, 
protect them in the quiet enjoyment of the same against their 
own citizens and against all other white persons, who might 
intrude upon them, and that ‘‘if any citizen of the United 
States should form a settlement upon lands which are the 
property of the Sac & Fox tribes,’’ such intruder should 
be forthwith removed. The treaty also stipulated for an 
annuity to these tribes, and that peace should be made be- 
tween them and the Great and Little Osages. This treaty 
was ratified by the Senate, February 25, 1805. The Indian 
chiefs who execcuted this treaty were Layowvois, Pashepaho 
(the Stabber), Quashquame, (the Jumping Fish), Outchequaha 
(the Sun Fish) and Hashegharhiqua (the Bear). Black 
Hawk, a Sac brave, born at Rock Island in 1767, who was 
the head of a faction of the tribe on Rock River, refused 
to recognize this treaty and attributed to it all the troubles 
he and his party had with the whites in after years. Black 
Hawk, whose Indian name was Makatoishekiakiok, claimed 
that the above chiefs were not sent to St. Louis to make a 
treaty of any kind, but were deputed to intercede for the 
release of any Indian who was in prison there then on a 
charge of murder of a white man, and after being gone a 
long time, they returned dressed ‘‘in fine coates and had 
medals.’’ They reported that when they made known their 
mission the American father told them they (the whites) 
wanted land and they agreed to give them some on the west 
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side of the Mississippi and some on the Illinois side, opposite 
the Jeffreon. Black Hawk added that these chiefs ‘‘had 
been drunk the greater part of the time they were in St. 
Louis.”” The cession of the land west of the Mississippi, 
made by the treaty of 1804, was evidently intended to cover 
substantially all the settlements at that time west of that 
river, and it included the territory now embraced in the 
counties of St. Charles, Lincoln, Pike, Ralls, Warren and 
parts of Montgomery, Callaway, Audrain, Monroe, Madison 
and Marion. 

By the Act of Congress of June 4, 1812, the name of 
our territory was changed from Louisiana to Missouri, and 
for the first time it was given a legislative assembly to be 
chosen by the people. By that act, the Governor was au- 
thorized ‘‘to lay off the parts of the said territory to which 
the Indian title has been extinguished, into convenient coun- 
ties,’’ and accordingly, Gov. Benjamin Howard, October 1, 
1812, divided the new territory into five counties, St. Charles, 
St. Louis, Ste. Genevieve, Cape Girardeau and New Madrid. 
He defined the boundaries of St. Charles county, thus: ‘‘All 
that portion of the territory north of the Missouri River 
and usually known by the name of the Forks, lying between 
that river and the Mississippi.’’ This substantially covered 
the Sac and Fox Indian Cession of 1804, west of the Mis- 
sissippi. By the Act of December 31, 1813, of the first 
territorial legislature, the boundaries of St. Charles county 
were made to coincide with the boundaries fixed by the 
treaty of 1804, with this proviso: ‘‘that if the Indian title 
shall be extinguished to any land bordering on the north 
and west of the county of St. Charles in the recess of the 
General Assembly, it shall be the duty of the Governor for 
the time being, by proclamation, to annex the same to the 
said county.’’ Prior to this treaty, a few settlers had pene- 
trated the North Missouri region beyond the mouth of the 
Gasconade, and as tar up as Old Franklin, but owing to 
the hostilities of the Indiams they were unable to remain 
and had to retire. 
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About 1806-7, the Boones and some others, made salt 
at Boone’s Lick, but they did not go there to make a per- 
manent settlement. Benjamin Cooper, with his family, about 
the year 1808, undertook to make his home there, but symp- 
toms of a hostile and warlike spirit among the Indians became 
manifest, and Governor Meriweather Lewis ordered him to 
return below the mouth of the Gasconade, as he was too 
far advanced into the Indian country for the Government 
to afford him protection, and he accordingly retired to 
L’Oute Island, below the mouth of that river, where he 
remained two years. But Boone’s Lick country was too rich 
not to be coveted by the whites, and in 1810 Benjamin 
Cooper and one hundred and fifty Kentuckians and Tennes- 
seenans, mostly men, settled on both sides of the Missouri, 
and laid the foundations of Booneville and Old Franklin, 
the larger number of the immigrants locating north of the 
river. During the next two years, 1811 and 1812, the families 
of those already there and large numbers of others of wealth, 
culture and refinement, came to this ‘‘Land of Promise,’’ 
as those who had seen it, called it. The settlers were without 
the pale of civil government, and knowing the country was 
full of Indians, they erected, along with their cabins, forts 
in every neighborhood, for their protection. About this time 
there were wars and rumors of war with England. Emis- 
saries of England had been sent among the Indians of the 
Northwest, to enlist them against us, in which design they 
too well succeded, and Black Hawk and his faction of the 
Sac and Fox tribes engaged to make war on us. The Indians, 
mostly Sacs and Foxes, began hostilities against the 
Boone’s Lick settlement before the war between the 
United States and England was declared. June 
18, 1812, Congress passed an act declaring that a state of 
war already existed between the two countries, and from 
that time to May 24, 1815, a predatory Indian war upon the 
settlements north of the Missouri was kept up. Forts were 
erected in every neighborhood, and many whites,—men, 
women and children—lost their lives. Much property was 
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stolen and much destroyed. The settlers west of the mouth 
of the Gasconade being without civil government, organized 
military companies of their own, and at their forts, into 
which they all, with their stock, retired, the sentinels stood 
guard day and night. Thus, for three years, these pioneer 
men and women waited and suffered, either agitated by fear 
and anxiety, or meeting death in its most horrid form. 

Time went on and the war went on. Black Hawk, with 
two hundred braves, joined the British forces near Lake 
Erie and left some of his tribe and other Indians to keep 
the settlers in Missouri in a constant state of dread, fear 
and anxiety, and to make a desultory war on them. During 
this disturbed period but few settlers went to North Missouri, 
and some, already there retired to safer places. The war 
closed by the battle of New Orleans, January 8, 1815, though 
a treaty had been executed by the parties at Ghent, December 
24, 1814, but being without cable communication, news of 
it did not reach us until after that bloody battle which made 
a hero of Andrew Jackson and sent him, in after years, to 
the Presidency. 

The Indians did not cease fighting, however, and as late 
as May 24, 1815, quite a battle between the Indians under 
Black Hawk and the whites was fought in Lincoln county, 
Missouri Territory. That fight is known in history as the 
battle of ‘‘Sink Hole.’’ The friendly Saes, in order to avoid 
trouble during the war, moved to the Missouri River, and 
September 13, 1815, at Portage des Sioux, St. Charles county, 
Wm. Clark, Ninian Edwards and Auguste Chouteau, on be- 
half of the United States, made a treaty with them, re-es- 
tablishing and confirming the treaty of November 3, 1804, 
and on the next day, at the same place the same parties 
made a treaty with the Fox tribe, also confirming the treaty 
of 1804. And on May 16, 1816, at St. Louis, the same parties 
made a treaty with the Saes of Rock River, ‘‘the British 
Band,’’ by which the treaty of 1804 was ratified and con- 
firmed. Black Hawk himself signed this treaty. At Wash- 
ington City, August 4, 1824, Wm. Clark, on behalf of the 
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United States, made a treaty with the Sac and Fox tribes 
by which they ceded to the United States all their lands 
North of the Missouri, lying within the lines surveyed by 
Sullivan in 1816. 

I find it stated in a history of Clark and other counties 
in the northeast part of the State, that the Sac and Fox In- 
dian line, of 1804, was surveyed in 1818, and the surveyors 
extended it northwestwardly to the Des Moines, but while 
I have no reason to doubt the truth of this statement, I have 
not been able to verify it by the records at Washington or 
Jefferson City, or otherwise. 


The Osage Treaty of 1808. 


November 10, 1808, Peter (Pierre) Chouteau, acting under 
a special commission of Meriweather Lewis, Governor and 
Superintendent of Indian Affairs for the District of Louisiana, 
on behalf of the United States, entered into a treaty with 
the Chiefs and Warriors of the Great and Little Osage 
Indians at Fort Clark, afterwards Fort Osage, now Sibley, 
on the Missouri River. By this treaty the line between the 
Great and Little Osage Indians and the United States was 
defined as follows: Beginning at Fort Clark on the South 
bank of the Missouri river and running South to the Arkansas 
river, and down the same to the Mississippi, and the Indians 
ceded to the United States all the lands which lie East of 
this line and North of the Southwardly bank of the river 
Arkansas, and all lands situated Northwardly of the river 
Missouri. The United States granted to the Indians an 
annuity and agreed to erect a fort at Fort Clark to protect 
them from other Indians. 

The boundary lines established by this treaty were to 
be run and marked as the circumstances and convenience of 
the parties would permit, and the Indians offered to depute 
two chiefs from each of their respective nations to accompany 
the commissioner or commissioners who might be appointed 


by the United States to settle and adjust ‘‘the said boundary 
line.’’ 
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For some cause, unknown to the writer, this treaty was 
not ratified by the Senate until April 28, 1810, and the an- 
nuity stipulated for had not been paid, nor had any steps 
been taken to carry out its other provisions. After the 
ratification of the treaty these Indians were informed that 
the first payment under it was ready, and accordingly, thirty 
or forty of the chiefs went to St. Louis to protest against 
the enforcement of the treaty which they said had been 
forgotten by them and they supposed had been forgotten by 
their great father. They informed Gov. Howard that the 
treaty was made without anthority—that ‘‘the Osage Nation 
had no right to all its country,’’ which ‘‘belongs to our pos- 
terity as well as ourselves.’’ Le Sonneus was the orator for 
the Indians, and it is said he spoke ‘‘with great art and some 
eloquence.’’ The Indians also claimed they had not ceded 
the lands but only given the Whites the right to hunt there. 
Gov. Howard told them the treaty would be enforced and 
the Indians finally took what was coming to them under the 
treaty. 

Wm. Clark informed the President, February 10. 1810, 
that Gov. Lewis had, prior to 1808, given the Shawnees and 
Delawares permission to make war on the Osages, who had 
been stealing horses from the former, and could not be 
restrained. It seems the Osages were kleptomaniacs. Clark 
also wrote, at the same time, that he had selected the site 
for the fort in Missouri, provided for by the Osage Treaty 
of 1808. That fort was built on the site of Fort Clark and 
was called Fort Osage. 


Survey of the Osage Indian Line, South of the Missouri. 


Joseph C. Brown, deputy surveyor, under instructions 
from William C. Rector, Surveyor General of Missouri and 
Illinois, surveyed the Osage Indian line of 1808 from Fort 
Clark to the Arkansas River. He had Archibald Gamble 
assigned him as an assistant surveyor. Brown and Gamble, 
with John A. Taylor, Reuben M. Hatton, Wm. Hatton, Ja- 
hoyda Martin, David Briggs, Andrew Hunter, Solomon Wells, 
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Owen Wingfield and Andrew Harrison, as chainmen, markers, 
pack-horsemen and hunters, at one dollar per day each, com- 
menced the survey at Fort Clark, on the 15th day of August, 
and reached the Arkansas River October 16, 1816. While the 
Osage Treaty of 1808 provided that the Indians should fur- 
nish four of their chiefs to aid the surveyors in locating the 
lines of the cession, I have not been able to find that they 
did this, or were even asked to do it. 


The Osage Indian Lines, North of the River. 


As the Osages ceded all their lands North of the Missouri 
River, it would seem that, so far as they were concerned, 
no survey of those lands was necessary, but in the process 
of time, conditions arose which caused the officials and people 
to desire the fixing of lines bounding the Osage cession 
North of the river as will fully appear later on. 

William Clark, who became Governor of Missouri Terri- 
tory in 1813, and remained such until the State Government 
was organized in September, 1820, issued a _ proclamation 
March 9, 1815, defining the boundary of the Osage cession 
North of the Missouri River as follows: Beginning at the 
mouth of Kansas River; thence North 140 miles; thence 
Eastwardly to the river Atcata (which empties into the 
Mississippi) ; thence to a point on the Missouri River oppo- 
site the mouth of the Gasconade; and thence up the Missouri 
River to the beginning. Gov. Clark, in that proclamation, 
made this astounding statement: ‘‘The pretensions of other 
nations of Indians to lands lying within these limits (the 
limits he then defined), being of very recent date, are utterly 
unsupported by those usages and that possession and pre- 
scription accustomed to found their territorial claims.”’ 

The Northern line of the Osage Purchase, as fixed by 
Clark in this proclamation, would be about the middle of 
Township 73, and would strike the Des Moines River (if he 


meant by the Attata the Des Moines) about ten miles above 
Ottumwa. 
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This proclamation of Governor Clark is the first sug- 
gestion history affords that the Osage cession North of the 
Missouri River had any definite boundaries, whatever. 

The Territorial Legislature, January 23, 1816, about ten 
and one-half months after this proclamation, established 
Howard county, bounded on the South by the Osage River; 
on the West, South of the Missouri, by the Osage Parthore 
line and North of the river, substantially by the lines fixed 
by Clark in his proclamation of March 9, 1815, and a county 
government under the laws of the Territory was at once 
organized, with the county seat at Old Franklin, for the 
people then there who had absolute local self-government, 
with no civil power above them, from 1810 to March 9, 1815, 
when Gov. Clark annexed that territory to St. Charles 
county, the county seat of which was then, as now, at St. 
Charles City. 

This brings us to the consideration of the FIFTH PRIN- 
CIPAL MERIDIAN, the history of which is intimately con- 
nected with the history of the Sae and Fox and Osage Indian 
lines, which will receive further attention later on. 


THE FIFTH PRINCIPAL MERIDIAN. 


This line was surveyed in 1815-1816, and as it was the 
initial movement towards the survey and sale of the public 
domain West of the Mississippi, it is appropriate, before 
going into its history, to briefly take a general survey of 
the public land system of the United States. 


Public Lands. 


The question of the distribution of public lands among 
the people is as old as human history. Thirty-four centuries 
ago, Moses, the great Jewish Lawgiver, in the plains of Moab 
by the Jordan, near Jericho, gave this land law from God 
to the people: ‘‘Ye shall dispossess the inhabitants of the 
land and dwell therein; for I have given you the land to 
possess it. And ye shall divide the land by lot for an in- 
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heritance among your families, and to the more ye shall 
give the more inheritance, and to the fewer the less inheri- 
tanee.’’ And thirty-five years afterwards, Joshua, after 
having driven out the inhabitants carried this law of Moses 
into effect. This is the earliest record of free homesteading 
we can find. And so on down through subsequent ages. the 
disposal of the public domain was always a burning question. 

In Rome, agrarianism became a battle ery of parties, 
but Roman Agrarianism meant simply the distribution of 
the public lands as free homesteads to the people and had 
no reference to the division of private estates among the 
people as some have supposed. 

During the first seventeen centuries of the Christian Era, 
colossal wrongs became so ingrained in the land systems of 
England and Continental Europe, that the masses became 
virtually slaves to the land owners; and these wrongs, but- 
tressed, as they were, by law and prescription, for a long 
time, defied the efforts of statesmen and philanthropists, and 
they have not wholly disappeared yet. 

The governments found no way to eradicate these 
wrongs, except to buy the lands from those who had, in one 
way and another, become owners of them, and turn them 
over to the tenants on such terms as they could easily 
comply with. 

Russia, in 1842, freed her crown serfs, numbering 22,- 
851,000, and March 2, 1861, Alexander II, by an Imperial 
Edict,, freed 21,755,000 serfs of the nobles, and the Govern- 
ment paid the nobles $253,150,000 for 65,500,000 acres of land 
held by them, and in 1879 the freed serfs owned 186,340,000 
acres of land, being 65,500,000 acres bought of the nobles, 
114,400,000 acres donated by the Government, and 6,440,000 
acres donated by the nobles, the serfs agreeing to pay six 
per cent per annum on the amount the Government had paid 
the nobles for fifty years, and assuming some other 
obligations. 

In 1848, in Germany, the state took 60,000,000 acres from 
the nobles and transferred them to the peasants for $15 
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per annum land tax and four per cent. interest per annum 
on the cost of each allotment for 47 years. The State paid 
the nobles $900 for each serf family. 

In England the burdens of the land system were abol- 
ished in 1666, but in Ireland the old wrongs still inhere to 
a large extent, but lately the English Parliament resorted 
to the Russian and German methods of getting the lands 
into the hands of the tenants by buying them and turning 
them over to them on easy terms, though her legislative 
measures were not as sweeping as they were in those coun- 
tries and at this moment new measures are proposed, which, 
it is hoped, will enable the tenants, in that unhappy Island, 
at no distant day, to own the soil they till without wronging 
the present landlords or violating their vested rights. 

Permit me to ask you to compare the course of despotic 
Russia in devising a plan to put the lands into the hands 
of the people as early as 1861, over twenty years before 
England, free England, took energetic steps to get Irish 
lands into the hands of Irish peasants by Russian methods 
much modified. Alexander II, Autocrat of all the Russias, 
in opposition to the wishes of the nobles, by his own Edict, 
dated March 3, 1861, set the serfs free and then the Govern- 
ment gave the serfs its own serf lands and bought the lands 
from the nobles and‘sold them to the serfs on easy terms. 

I sometimes fear we, in our wholesale denunciation of 
Russian tyranny, forget her nobler and more disinterested 
measures. 

In our own country we find that Virginia and other 
colonies, possessing public lands, offered liberal homesteads 
to actual settlers, which induced large numbers of emigrants 
to settle west of the mountains in the latter part of the 
18th century. 

But, when our Government dispossessed the inhabitants 
of the land, though I believe it has never been claimed, at 
least officially, that such dispossession was done by Divine 
Command, those in control of public affairs were imbued 
with the idea that the National Domain would be a source 
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of immense revenue to the treasury, and from the start a 
very narrow land policy was pursued. The Government not 
only refused to grant free homesteads to settlers, but at 
first it restricted sales to large tracts only, thus giving 
speculators the power to oppress the people. The Govern- 
ment, however, in the beginning, was liberal with its public 
lands in two respects: One was in bounties to soldiers, and 
the other in granting lands for education. 

Prior to 1784, private land claims had been described by 
natural boundaries, and those claims, in this country and in 
the Old World, had assumed all sorts of fantastic shapes, 
and were hard to describe. Our Government obviated this 
evil by the adoption of the rectangular system of surveys. 
The first instance of rectangular surveying was in Georgia, 
when, after the Revolution, she laid off eleven tracts of 
twenty square miles each and divided these into fifty acre 
lots. 

In 1784, our Government, finding itself in possession of 
the Great Northwestern Territory, determined to adopt a 
system of surveys which would simplify the description. A 
Committee of Congress, composed of Thomas Jefferson, 
Chairman ; Hugh Williamson of North Carolina, David Howell 
of Rhode Island, Elbridge Gerry of Massachusetts and Jacob 
Reed of South Carolina, was raised to devise a plan of survey 
of the public domain. This Committee reported, May 7, 
1784, an ordinance for this purpose. By this ordinance the 
lands were to be divided into tracts ten miles square and 
these into lots one mile square, to be numbered from 1 to 100 
beginning in the Northwest corner and running from West 
to East and from East to West consecutively. This ordinance 
was amended and reported to Congress April 26, 1785. As 
amended it required the lands to be surveyed into townships 
of seven miles square, each township to contain forty-nine 
sections and each section to be divided into lots of 320 acres 
each. This is the first mention in our history of ‘‘Townships 
and Sections’’ in our public surveys. The ordinance was 
further amended and as finally passed May 20, 1785, it pro- 
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vided that the townships should be six miles square, divided 
into thirty-six sections each, numbered from 1 to 36, begin- 
ning with No. 1 in the Southeast corner of the township, 
running North to No. 6, then back to the South line with 7, 
and so on, ending with 36 in the Northwest corner. By Act 
May 18, 1796, our present system of numbering the sections, 
beginning in the Northeast corner of the township and run- 
ning from East to West and from West to East consecutively, 
ending in the Southeast corner, was adopted. The townships 
were to be made by lines running East and West and North 
and South, six miles apart. Base lines running East and 
West and Principal Meridians running North and South 
were either run or adopted. The Ohio River from the Penn- 
sylvania line down to a point four or five miles from Jeffer- 
sonville, Indiana, was adopted as the first base line for the 
public surveys; and a surveyed base line extending to the 
Mississippi, began on the Ohio River, a short distance above 
Jeffersonville and reached the Mississippi River just below 
St. Louis. The first public land surveyed into townships 
and ranges was the Eastern part of the State of Ohio, con- 
stituting what became known as ‘‘The Seven Ranges.’’ These 
ranges were East of a guide meridian running from the 
Ohio River north about a half mile East of Canton, Ohio. 
Other guide meridians were surveyed in Ohio but the first 
Principal Meridian, that was numbered, co-incided with the 
West line of the State of Ohio. The surveys continued 
westeward, and the second Principal Meridian starts on the 
Ohio River at the mouth of Little Blue and co-incides with 
the line 86 degrees and 28 minutes West Longitude. The 
third starts at the mouth of the Ohio and the fourth at the 
mouth of the Illinois River, both running North. The Mis- 
sissippi River had thus been reached by successive surveys 
about ten years after the Louisiana Purchase. When we came 
into possession of this territory, March 10, 1804, we extended 
to it the land policy of the Nation, and, of course, the Spanish 
policy prevailing up to that time of granting free home- 
steads to actual settlers was at once stopped. But that was 
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not all. It was made a crime to ‘‘squat’’ on the public do- 
main, and the President was authorized to use the military 
force, if necessary, to remove any intruders found thereon. 
And even this was not all. No one could even buy lana for 
a home. This restrictive and illiberal policy continued till 
July 13, 1818, a period of over fourteen years after we ac- 
quired the territory. This delay teaches us how slowly events 
moved a hundred years ago in comparison with the railroad 
and telegraph times of the present. Several reasons, how- 
ever, may be assigned for this tarry action of the Government: 

1. The older States had no surplus population they 
could very well spare, and the foreign immigration at that 
time was very small; 

2. Vast tracts of valuable land remained unsold East 
of the Mississippi River; 

3. The War of 1812-15 with England. 

4. The process of surveying the public lands was, a 
hundred years ago, very slow. 

5. The majority of the inhabitants of the District of 
Louisiana were interested in French and Spanish land grants, 
and they feared the survey and sale of the public lands 
would interfere with their claims. 

But there was another cause of friction between the 
settlers here and the Government. By the treaty of April 
30, 1803, the United States stipulated to protect ‘‘the inhzbi- 
tants of the ceded territory * * * _ in the free enjoy- 
ment of their liberty, property and religion,’’ which was 
construed to mean that the incomplete grants of land made 
by the French and Spanish Governments should be confirmed, 
but in carrying out that stipulation, Congress pursued, in the 
opinion of the inhabitants here, a very narrow and unjust 
policy. A General Assembly, elected by the people in the 
District of Louisiana, was held in St. Louis, September 13th 
to 27th, 1804, which drew up a remonstrance against the form 
of government prescribed by Congress for them, and es- 
pecially against the act providing for the adjustment of the 
Spanish Grants, which was sent to Congress. This was the 
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first General Assembly west of the Mississippi, and, though 
voluntary, there is little doubt it was truly representative 
of the people in character. 

The time finally came when the Government felt it to 
be its duty to throw the lands West of the Mississippi River 
upon the market for sale, and as early as February 25, 1811, 
Congress authorized the President to have the lands here, to 
which the Indian title had been extinguished, surveyed and 
put upon the market for sale, and a land office, to be located 
by the President, was established. But the war with Eng- 
land, coming on soon afterwards, nothing was done till after 
its close. Indeed, the Indian raids and wars, incited largely, 
no doubt by English emissaries, were mainly on the territory 
which every one conceded would be first surveyed and sold. 

Points had to be selected from which to begin the survey 
of a base line and principal meridian West of the Mississippi, 
and there was quite an extended correspondence in regard to 
them. 

Major Amos Stoddard in his sketches of Louisiana, writ- 
ten probably about 1810, suggested that all the land East 
of the following line be surveyed and sold: Beginning at 
the mouth of the St. Francois, up that river to its source; 
thence North to the Meramec, up that river to a point due 
South from the mouth of the Gasconade; thence to the mouth 
of that river, and from thence Northwardly along the Fox 
and Sac Indian line. 

This is the first suggestion, so far as I know, of the 
mouth of the St. Francois as a starting point for the survey 
of the public lands West of the Mississippi River. 

By Act of Congress of April 29, 1812, 6,000,000 acres of 
the public lands were appropriated for military bourties,—- 
2,000,000 to be located in Michigan, 2,000,000 in Illinois, and 
2,000,000 to be located between the Arkansas and St. Francois 
Rivers, then included in the territory of Missouri. This 
evidently had a controlling influence in determining upon the 
mouth of the Arkansas River, as a starting point for the 
Fifth Principal Meridian. Another controlling factor in the 
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selection of this as the starting pvint, is the historic interest 
that attached to the mouth of that river. Marquette and 
Joliet had camped there in 1773, where they found Indian 
villages. LaSalle also camped there in the spring of 1682, 
and erected a cross,—the priests singing a hymn,—and took 
possession of the country for France. Tonty, in 1786, built 
a fort near the mouth of the Arkansas, and there is no doubt 
the first French settlement, west of the Father of Waters, 
was made in that vicinity. The ‘‘bird of prey,’’ the notorious 
John Law, about 1720, selected a large body of land betweer 
the Arkansas and St. Francois rivers, where he established 
a German settlement, nearly two hundred years ago. Up to 
November 12, 1812, this territory had had no representative 
in Congress, but that day Edward Hempstead was elected 
delegate, and he introduced into Congress a bill containing 
more liberal provisions for the confirmation of the Spanish 
Grants and extending the right of preemption to the settlers, 
who, in large numbers, had, in defiance of the law, gone upon 
the public lands, which, mainly through his efforts, became 
a law April 16, 1814. This act was the first recognition of 
any right of a settler to a home on Uncle Sam’s domain. 
West of the River, and this was a mere right to buy land, 
occupied, at the minimum price, $2.00 per acre, on the usual 
terms. 

William C. Rector had been surveying the public lands 
im the West for several years, and in 1814, it appears he was 
principal surveyor for Missouri and Illinois. At that time 
the public lands were under the jurisdiction of the Secretary 
of the Treasury. 

The Act of Congress of April 25, 1812, had established 
a General Land Office as a bureau of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, and Josiah Meigs, who had been Surveyor General, 
with headquarters at Cincinnati, was made Commissioner of 
the General Land Office in 1814, and Edward Tiffin was then 
the Surveyor General of the North West Territory, with 
headquarters at Cincinnati, and his jurisdiction extended to 
the territory of Missouri. 
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May 28, 1814, Meigs wrote to Surveyor General Edward 
Tiffin at Cincinnati in regard to the survey of the lands in 
Missouri. In this letter he states he had received letters 
from William Russell and Edward Bates as to the best method 
to survey these lands. From this correspondence it appears 
that Wm. C. Rector had outlined to Tiffin, in 1814, a plan 
for the survey of a certain amount of land West of the 
Mississippi, which Meigs approved, but owing to the hostile 
attitude of the most of the Indian tribes, he deemed it best 
not to undertake the work that year; but as prospects for 
peace were better, estimates of the work might be obtained, 
to be submitted to the next Congress. 

March 24, 1815, Tiffin was directed to survey a standard 
meridian, to be drawn from the confluence of the Arkansas 
and Mississippi rivers, and to locate the 2,000,000 acres of 
military bounty land, to be bounded Eastwardly by the Mis- 
sissippi, and West by the Arkansas River, and if a line be 
drawn West from the mouth of the St. Francois, would not 
give 2,000,000 acres, then the balance of the bounty land 
should be taken North of that base line. 

Tiffin was informed June 1, 1815, by General Meigs, that 
the General Land Office had about completed a system for 
Rector for the survey of the extensive territory of Missouri, 
a work which ought to have been done long before that, 
and that it should be pushed in the future. It seems an order 
suspending the survey of the 2,000,000 acres of bounty land 
at the mouth of the Arkansas, had been revoked, for, July 
6, 1815, Meigs wrote Tiffin that the order suspending this 
survey had been revoked and the latter was directed to 
proceed to have this bounty land surveyed, but said the govern- 
ment would not be responsible for the interference of any In- 
dian tribes, and adds, that ‘‘if the contractors were discreet 
men, no danger need be apprehended.’’ Surveys then were 
made under contract. Again, July 18, 1815, Meigs informed 
Tiffin by letter, that the plan of survey, proposed by Rector, 
had been submitted to the President, and no new instructions 
for the survey of the meridian and base lines would be issued. 
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August 2, 1815, Meigs directed Tiffin to report, after consult- 
ing Generel Rector, what lands in Missouri ought to be sur- 
. veyed. Prospect R. Robbins, a deputy surveyor, entered into 
a contract October 9, 1815, to survey the Fifth Principal Merid- 
ian, from the mouth of the Arkansas North to the Missouri 
river. Robbins administered the proper oath to Hiram Scott 
P and Alex. Baldridge, as chairmen, near the mouth of the Ar- 
kansas, October 27, 1815. John Baldridge was appointed axe- 
man. The work of surveying the Fifth Principal Meridian 
began at the mouth of the Arkansas, October 27,1815. They 
reached the base line running West from the mouth of the St. 
Francis, November 10, 1815, 26 miles and 30 vhains from the 
Mississippi, and November 6, 1815, they crossed the southern 
line of what is now the State of Missouri, in what was then 
Lawrence County, though at that time, no such boundary line 
existed, nor had the Missouri Compromise Line ever been 
heard of. December 6, 1815, must be noted as an epoch- 
marker. That day marks the setting for the first time, of 
the Jacob Staff to survey the public lands of this state, prepara- 
tory to putting them on the market for sale fur home-making. 
It is true, there had been a government surveyor at St. Louis 
ever since 1795, under the Spanish Government and continued 
under ours, but he was not authorized to survey any lands 
except what are known as old ‘‘French and Spanish Grants. ”’ 
The people had waited, not patiently, but still waited, from 
March 10, 1804, to December 6, 1815, a period of eleven years 
and over for this first act towards throwing the public domain 
open to settlement. The crossing of the Fifth Principal Me- 
ridian of our southern border was eighty-one miles West of the 
Mississippi, and about twenty-seven and one-half miles West 
of the Iron Mountain Railroad. At that time there were only 
eight counties in the Missouri Territory, which then included 
the Louisiana Purehase,—St. Charles, St. Louis, Ste. Gene- 
vieve, Washington, Cape Girardeau, New Madrid, Lawrence 
and Arkansas. The West line of the Osage Purchase consti- 
stuted the West line of St. Charles, St. Louis, Washington, 
(by law but not in fact) Lawrence and Arkansas counties. The 
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Fifth Principal Meridian started at the mouth of the Arkansas 
river in Arkansas County ran North through a portion of that 
county, and then through Lawrence, Cape Girardeau, Wash- 
ington and St. Louis counties to the Missouri river, which 
they reached at what is now South Point, Franklin County, 
December 28, 1815, a distance of three hundred and twelve 
miles. The line did not touch a single settlement from our 
southern border to within three or four miles of the Missouri 
river, and no doubt the surveyors had to rely on wild game, 
chiefly, for food, which pioneer hunters were only too glad to 
furnish them for a consideration. And it is altogether prob- 
able they did some hunting on their own hook. 

Joseph C. Brown, deputy surveyor, had contracted to sur- 
vey the base line, and he, with Nathan Meyers and Richard 
Sessions, chainmen,, and Nathan Gilpin, marker, began the 
survey of this line October 27, 1815, (the same day Robbins 
commenced surveying the Fifth Principal Meridian) and 
reached the Fifth Principal Meridian November 11, 1815, and 
the 29th Township, December 5, 1815. This base line runs a 
short distance South of Little Rock, Arkansas. 

Taylor Berry, deputy surveyor, entered into a contract, 
January 12, 1816, to survey the Fifth Principal Meridian from 
the Missouri North to the North line of Township 50, and he, 
with Philip Perkins, J. Martin, Samuel Gray and George Arey 
as chainmen and markers, began the work on the South side of 
the Missouri, January 18, 1816, and completed his contract 
January 31, 1816. Elias Bareroft contracted January 18, 
1816, to survey this meridian from the North line of Township 
50, now in Lincoln County, to the Mississippi river, and he be- 
gan work May 27, 1816, and reached that river about two 
miles above Clarksville in what is now Pike County, May 29, 
1816. 

By examining a map it will be seen that the Fifth Principal 
Meridian, as thus surveyed, coinciding with the line of 90 de- 
grees 58 minutes West Longitude, is three hundred and seventy 
miles long and is the chord of an arch formed by the Mississippi 
river. That river swings its farthest eastward sweep near 
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Norfolk. Mississippi county is nearly one hundred and five 
miles West of St. Louis. The fifth Principal Meridian has 
been made the basis of the surveys of the public lands in Ar- 
kansas, Missouri, Iowa, all of Minnesota West of the Mississip- 
pi river and all of the two Dakotas East of the Missouri river. 
It, if extended from Pike County, would have crossed the 
Mississippi into Illinois, and would have crossed to the West 
side again about the middle of Iowa, near the North line of 
Township 77. It was surveyed from the point where it 
crossed the Mississippi into Iowa North to the Mississippi, 
where it again crossed over to the East side, a distance of 
seventy-nine miles, and if extended North from this last Mis- 
sissippi crossing, it would strike Lake Superior near Ashland. 

So far as Missouri is concerned, the actual survey of the 
Fifth Principal Meridian terminated in Pike County, as stated 
above, but it was in practice, assumed to be continued North 
through Illinois and Wisconsin, making it the standard line 
for the lands West of the Mississippi as stated above. From 
the base line, running West from the mouth of the St. Francois, 
one hundred and sixty-three townships to our Northern bound- 
ary, a distance, approximately, of 978 miles, have been sur- 
veyed, and from that line, nineteen townships to the South line 
of Arkansas, a distance of 114 miles, making the whole distance 
on a straight line from the Southern boundary of Arkansas 
to the Northern boundary of Minnesota, 1092 miles. The 
ranges were numbered from this meridian, East and West, and 
we find eighteen ranges or portions of ranges to the East, and 
forty-three or portions thereof West of that line inside of the 
boundaries of Missouri. 

Meigs notified Tiffin, January 12, 1816, that the propo- 
sition supposedly made by Rector to survey 200 townships in 
Missouri, had been approved and that 105 townships would be 
offered for sale at St. Louis. And again, March 6, 1816, 
Meigs wrote Tiffin that the president had directed that 100 
townships in the vicinity of St. Louis be surveyed, and, at the 
receiver’s suggestion, the land, ceded by the Sac and Fox In- 
dians by the treaty of 1804, be first surveyed and the balance 
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of the townships be surveyed in the vicinty of St. Louis,—100 
townships to be surveyed into sections. Of course, this was 
all that was at that time expected to be offered for sale. 

Wm. C. Rector was addressed at Kaskaskia, Ill., May 10, 
1816, notifying him that a new land district had been formed, 
composed of Missouri and Illinois territories, and that he had 
been appointed Surveyor General of that district. May 11, 
1816, Rector was directed by the Secretary of the Treasury to 
survey the 500,000 acres of bounty land authorized by Act 29 
April, 1816, in connection with the lands North of the Missouri. 
By this act the bounty land was not to be located on any land 
to which the Indian title was not extinguished, May 11, 1816. 
two days after this order, to-wit: May 13, 1816, the treaty with 
the Black Hawk party of the Sac tribe was entered into, ratify- 
ing the treaty of 1804. Rector at once proceeded to let con- 
tracts for the survey of range and township lines in the vi- 
einity of St. Louis, and for their subdivision, preparatory to 
offering the lands for sale. It seems that Rector, at first, 
made his headquarters at Kaskaskia, but August 26, 1816, we 
find him at St. Louis, and the office of the Suveyor General for 
Missouri and Illinois was ever after that in that city. 

It took over two years, or to the middle of the year 1818, 
before the lands were surveyed and subdivided so as to be of- 
fered for sale. 

May 1, 1818, Josiah Meigs, Commissioner of the General 
Land Offices, sent Alex. McNair, Register, and Samuel Ham- 
mond, Receiver of the land office at St. Louis, the President’s 
proclamation that the sale of public lands would begin at that 
office August 3, 1818, on which day the sales did begin. That 
was a great day for St.Louis and the Missouri territory. From . 
March 10, 1804, to that day, no one had been able to obtain, 
by purchase or gift, title to any of the public lands for home 
making, or for speculation. Here was a period of fourteen 
years before the public domain was put upon the market. The 
minimum price for the public lands at that time was $2.00 an 
acre, one-twentieth in cash and the balance in five annual in- 
stallments. The lands were first offered for sale to the highest 
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bidder at public auction, and if no one bid $2.00 an acre, they 
were returned unsold for want of bidders, and after that they 
could be entered at the Land Offices for the minimum price of 
$2.00 an acre, on the above terms. The President issued a 
proclamation that the land sales at Old Franklin, Howard 
County, would begin September 7, 1818, but there was quite a 
spirited controversy about the legality of offering the lands 
there for sale, as they were clearly within the Sae and Fox 
boundary lines, and one of the officers there resigned and the 
sales in consequence, were continued to November 2, 1818, on 
which day the land sales began, Gen. Thomas A. Smith being 
Receiver, and Charles Carroll, Register. ‘‘The crowd in at- 
tendance upon these sales was said to have numbered thous- 
ands of well-dressed and intelligent men from all parts of the 
East and South.’’ 

At the first public sales, there seems to have been quite a 
good deal of competition among the bidders, but this was evi- 
dently caused by those from a distance, for the settlers had a 
tacit understanding not to bid against each other for the lands 
they respectively wanted, and in after years there seems to 
have been no competition for the lands at public sale, and 
hence, no lands were sold that way, or at least, not much. 

The settlers in the Franklin or Howard Land District had 
given notice to the officers of the Land Office of their pre- 
emption claims. So universal was the pre-emption right 
claimed, that the settlers there were called ‘‘pre-emptioners. ’’ 

Wm. H. Crawford, of Georgia, Secretary of the Treasury, 
November 27, 1818, wrote Josiah Meigs, Commissioner of the 
General Land Office, that the right of pre-emption inside of the 
Sae and Fox Indian reservation did not exist, because at the 
time of the passage of the Act of April 12, 1814, granting the 
right of pre-emption in the Missouri Territory, these lands 
were not recognized as under the civil government of the Ter- 
ritory, or as being subject to pre-emption. This letter caused 
great excitement, and the right of pre-emption in Howard 
County became a political one, and its discussion was to ‘he 
exclusion of every other question, and on March 3, 1819, Con- 
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gress passed an act confirming the right of pre-emption to the 
people in this district. It seems Secretary Crawford was in- 
consistent in holding that the right of pre-emption did not. 
exist as to lands West of the Sac and Fox line of 1804, for ha 
raised no objection to the survey and sale of those lands, and 
the survey of the 500,000 acres of bounty lands therein. If 
the Government had the right to sell those lands, or grant them 
to soldiers as a bounty, it certainly had the power to grant the 
right of pre-emption. 

Many of the most illustrious men of our state were among 
the pre-‘‘emptioners,’’ and they, in after years, became potent 
factors in the evolution and progress of our great state. 

The credit system, in the sale of the public lands, very 
soon proved disastrous, and in 1820, Congress interposed for 
the relief of those who had gone in debt beyond their means 
to pay, and the price of lands was reduced to $1.25 an acre in 
cash. 

The area of Missouri is over 43,000,000 acres, and the state 
received first and last, through her continued importunity, 
about one-fifth of this area in School, Seminary, Internal Im- 
provement, Railroad and Swamp Lands, besides her share of 
the road and canal fund, and of the surplus revenue arising 
from the sale of the public lands. 

If there was any one thing our state hankered after more 
than another, it was for land for all sorts of purposes, and from 
the earliest period, the legislature, while fervid in its admira- 
tion for and endorsement of President Jackson, who held that 
the National Government had no constitutional power to ap- 
propriate any of the public domain for internal improvement 
in the states, never lost an opportunity from year to year and 
from session to session, to memorialize Congress to grant her 
lands for roads, rivers and railroads, and Congress responded 
so liberally that the state finally got one-fifth of the whole area 
of the state as has been stated. 

The survey and sale of the public lands in the state pro- 
gressed as the settlements extended the frontiers until 1849, 
when it was completed so far as the exterior lines of the town- 
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ships were concerned, but the sales have continued to this 
time, there being still between 50,000 and 75,000 acres of the 
public lands in her borders. 

In 1863, free homesteads were offered to actual settlers in 
this section of the country for the first time. Here was a 
hiatus of nearly sixty years between the free homesteading in 
our territory under Spain and under our own government. 

JOHN L. THOMAS. 
(To be concluded.) 


BOOK NOTICES. 


Massachusetts Soldiers and Sailors of the Revolutionary 
War. Published by the Secretary of the Commonwealth. 
Boston, v. d. 

The seventeenth volume of the above work has been 
received, completing the alphabetical list to the end of the 
alphabet. The work is of great value to those who are de- 


scendants of persons who were in the Revolutionary war from 
Massachusetts. 


History and Government of Missouri. By Jere T. Muir, 
LL. D., formerly Vice President of the State Normal School 
Kirksville, Missouri. Boston...Ginn & Company (c. 1908). 

The Preface states that this book of 154 pages is intended 
for the seventh and eighth grades in the publie schools, or the 
first year in the high school. Such being the object and com- 
pass of the work it is necessarily limited in the points treated, 
and in the detail of those selected. The selection of these 
has been made with judgment, and the language is clear and 
pointed. The book can be well recommended for the pur- 
pose for which it was issued. 


Sardonics. Sixteen Sketches. By Harris Merton Lyon. 
New York (c. 1908). 
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The author in the dedication calls these sketches a ‘‘little 
flight of black butterflies,’’ and while they are not called 
**Satanics’’ they all have a satanic view running through 
them, and the principal characters are not of the lovely and 
attractive order. 

The book is well written. The author is a graduate of 
the academic department of the Missouri University of the 


class of 1905, and is now on Hampton’s Magazine in New 
York. 


Am Sonnigen Hang. Neueste Leider und Gedichte von 
Johannes Rothensteiner. St. Louis, Mo. Verlag von B. Her- 
der. (1909.) 16 mo. 182 p. 

We welcome the latest book by Father Rothensteiner, 
of St. Louis, a member and one of the trustees of this 
Society, and a frequent contributor to our library. The work 
is issued in an attractive binding, and is an excellent com- 
panion volume to the ‘‘Hoffnung und Erinnerung, Lieder 
aus Amerika,’’ by the same author. 
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NECROLOGY. 


Baptist Ministers and Prominent Members. 


The minutes of the Missouri Baptist General Associa- 
tion for 1908, has obituaries of the following ministers and 
prominent members of that organization: 


Rev. James Ebenezer Hughes, born in Howard county, 
March, 1821, and died in Clinton county, Aug. 18, 1908. He 


was a member of the House in the 27th General Assembly, 
1873-74. 


Rev. J. H. Cooper, born in Tennessee, died in Bolckow, 
Mo., July 29, 1908. 


Rev. G. P. Beswick, born in Perryville, Ky., June 24, 
1837, came to Missouri in 1866, and died in Liberty, June 
8, 1908. 


Rev. J. T. Weaver, born in Illinois, March 3, 1839, 
moved to Missouri during boyhood, and died at Summerville, 
Mo., June 29, 1908. 


Rev. Julian Avery Herrick, born in La Grange, Mo., 
March 18, 1871, and died in Maryville, Mo., Jan. 2, 1908. 


Rev. Harrison Love, born in Pike county, Mo., March 
13, 1841. 


Rev. Jonathan M. McGuire, born in Boone county, Mo., 
May 1, 1830, died at Arrow Rock, Jan. 1, 1908. He was a 


graduate of the academic and law departments of the State 
University. 


‘ 
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Dr. R. W. McClelland spent his early life in Boone 
county, Mo., and for forty-two years practiced medicine at 
Arrow Rock, where he died Dee. 6, 1907. 


Rev. J. M. McCourtney, born in St. Francois county, 
Mo., died in Clarksburg, Mo., aged nearly eighty-one years. 


Elder James M. Smith, born in Fayette county, Ky., 
Oct. 18, 1819, died in Carthage, Mo., Dee. 19, 1907. 


Rev. J. W. Whitlock, died at Trenton, Mo., Dee. 9, 1907, 
aged about four score years. 


Rev. B. T. Thomas, born in Berkley county, Va., July 
22, 1832, and died at Aullville, Mo., July 23, 1908. 


Deacon Downing Miller, died at Harrisonville, Mo., 
Dee. 9, 1907. 


Rev. James 8. Buckner, born in Meigs county, Ten2., 
Aug. 7, 1832, and died near Ash Grove, Nov. 6, 1907. 


Rev. Edward Jennings, born in Virginia in 1834. His 
ministry was in Pike and adjoining counties. 


Rev. L. C. Musick, born in St. Louis county in 1814, and 
died Jan. 14, 1908. 


Rev. Bert L. Phariss, a graduate of William Jewell Col- 
lege, resident at Rolla, died at Louisville, Ky., Feb. 6, 1908. 


Mrs. Mary Browning, died at Plattsburg, Mo., March 15, 
1908, leaving all her estate to William Jewell College. 


Rev. Manley J. Breaker, born in North Carolina in 1850, 
came to Missouri in 1868, and died Oct. 1, 1908. 


Hon. A. W. Allen was born in Belmont county, Ohio, 
sixty-two years ago, and for the last thirty-nine was a resident 
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of Kansas City. He was elected a member of the House of 
the 45th General Assembly, but was not able to go to Jefferson 


City to take his seat, and he died of acute heart disease Feb- 
ruary 16, 1909. 


F. 8. Calloway, principal of the High School at Clinton, 
Missouri, and a member of the State Historical Society of Mis- 
souri, died at Clinton, in his native county, March 11, 1909. 
He was a graduate of William Jewell College, and for several 
vears was business manager of the Democrat at Clinton, and 
afterwards became a teacher. For some years he had been 
principal of the High School at Clinton, and at the time of 
his death was County Commissioner of Schools, serving his 
second term. 


Col. John D. Crawford, born in Pettis county, Missouri, 
March 1, 1838, died in Sedalia, December 20, 1908. His 
father, John E. Crawford, settled in Pettis county at an 
early day, and in 1842 was a member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives in the Twelfth General Assembly from Pettis 
county. Later he had a farm of 800 acres south of Sedalia, 
and died at the age of 89 years. 

Col. Crawford enlisted in the Union service in the Civil 
War, August 18, 1862, and was made captain of Company 
C, 40th Regiment of Enrolled Missouri Militia, and was 
commissioned Colonel of that regiment June 23, 1864. In 
1870 and 1874 he was elected Recorder of Pettis county, 
and in 1888 was elected Mayor of Sedalia. For nearly thirty 
years he was vice president of the Citizens National Bank 
of Sedalia, and for many years was one of the best citizens 
of the city. 


Samuel Hobbs Elkins, postmaster at Columbia since Aug. 
3, 1889, except during the Cleveland administration, a 
brother of United States Senator Stephen B. Elkins, died 
March 8, after an illness of a year and a half. He was born 
in Henry county, Missouri, April 13, 1847, and came to Co- 
lumbia in 1874, where for two years he attended the State 
University, of which his brother, the Senator, is an alumnus, 
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Mrs. Theresa J. Freeman, a resident of St. Louis for 
sixty-six years, a leader for many years in the Southern 
literary circles of the city, and one of the founders of the 
Writers’ Club of St. Louis, died in that city Feb. 28, 1909. 
She was born in Paris, Kentucky, March 24, 1818. She was 
the author of ‘‘Silver Lake; or the Belle of Bayou Luie,’’ 
and ‘‘Huntington; or Scenes of Real Life.’’ 


Hon. Ebenezer M. Kerr was born August 30, 1841, in 
Marion county, Ohio, and reared in Indiana. For four years 
and eight months he was a member of the 53rd Indiana In- 
fantry regiment in the Civil War. He removed to Hickory 
county, Missouri, in 1870, and was after that date a resident 
of Missouri. He was a member of the House in the 36th, 37th 
and 45th General Assemblies. During the present session he 
was taken sick and died at Jefferson City, February 27, 1909. 


Leonidas M. Lawson a member of this Society died at St. 
Joseph, where he was visiting, March 28, 1909. He was 
born in New Franklin, Missouri, in the neighborhood of 
seventy-five years ago. He received from the University of 
Missouri the degree of A. B. in 1853, A. M. in 1866, and 
LL. D. in 1908, at which latter date he was elected a member 
of the Phi Beta Kappa Society. In 1870 he delivered the 
Alumni address at the University commencement. After 
graduating at the University he taught in William Jewell Col- 
lege, then studied law under Gen. A. W. Doniphan, was 
elected to the State Legislature from Platte county in 1860, 
and during the Civil War was colonel on the staff of General 
James Craig. He became a banker at St. Joseph, and in New 
York City is 1869, but retired from business and resumed the 
practice of law in 1892. Ten years ago he retired from active 
life, and remained a resident in New York City. 


Dr. John 8. Logan, of St. Joseph, a member of the State 
Historical Society, on January 18th slipped on the sidewalk 
in front of his business building, and fell striking his head 
on the steps, and in a few minutes was dead. He was born 
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in Shelbyville, Kentucky, June 25, 1836. His father was 
from Ireland, and his mother was of the Sublette family of 
Kentucky. In 1857 he with the family came to St. Joseph, 
where he studied medicine, afterwards attending the Ken- 
tucky School of Medicine and the Jefferson Medical College 
of Philadelphia. During the Civil War he was for three 
years a surgeon in the United States army. After the war 
he became engaged in financial affairs, and acquired large 
bodies of land in Southwest Missouri and in Texas, and also 
real estate in St. Joseph, and was at the time of his death 
worth some $300,000. 


Prof. David Russell McAnally, son of Rev. David Rice 
McAnally, for many years editor of the St. Louis Christian 
Advocate, was born at Nashville, Tenn., Nov. 24, 1847, and 
came to Missouri four years later. He was educated almost 
wholly under the private instruction of his father. In 1876-77 
he was appointed professor of English in the State Univer- 
sity, and remained such until 1884-85, when he returned to 
special newspaper work, and was connected with the Globe- 
Democrat until his death, which occurred in St. Louis, Feb 
ruary 16, 1909. He was the author of ‘‘How Men make 
Love and Get Married,’’ ‘‘Irish Wonders; Popular Tales as 
Told By the People,’’ ‘‘Philosophy of English Poetry,’’ ‘‘The 
Unemployed,’’ and many articles published by the periodical 
press. 


Prof. Robert Baylor Semple was born in 1842 near 
Fredericksburg, Virginia, and from 1861 to 1865 was in the 
artillery service in the Confederate army, previously having 
graduated in the University of Virginia. In 1868 he came 
to Missouri to take the place of professor of Latin in William 
Jewell College which place he held for forty years. On account 
of ill health Prof. Semple retired from active work last year, 
and he died in St. Louis, February 8, and was buried at Lib- 
erty, Mo. 
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Hon. Henderson L. Ward was born in Harlan county, 
Kentucky, October 20, 1841, and during the Civil War 
served in Company F, 49th Kentucky Infantry. In 1874 he 
settled in Holt county, Missouri, and was latterly engaged 
in farming and stock raising. In 1888 and 1890 he was a 
member of the county court, and was prominent in the Ma- 
sonic and Odd Fellow orders. He was elected to the 45th 
General Assembly, and was assigned to important commit- 
tees in it. He had an attack of la grippe, and resumed his 
work in the Legislature too quickly, resulting in a relapse 
and pneumonia and his death February 25, 1909. 


MISSOURI SOCIETY OF TEACHERS OF HISTORY AND 
GOVERNMENT. 


OFFICERS. 


E. VIOLETTE, Kirksville, H. 'R. TUCKER, St. Louis, 


President. Vice President. 
EUGENE FAIR, Columbia, N. M. TRENHOLME, Columbia, 
Secretary. Editor. 


Minutes of Annual Meeting. 


The Missouri Society of Teachers of History and Gov- 


ernment held two sessions in Kansas City, December 29-30, 
1908. 


Tuesday Afternoon, Dec. 29, 1908. 


The meeting was called to order at two o’clock p. m. 
of the first day by the president, Mr. Violette. A paper on 
‘‘Some of the Essentials of Effective History Work in the 
Secondary Schools’’ was then read by Mr. T. H. MacQueary 
of the Yeatman High School, St. Louis. The paper was 
discussed by Miss Nelle Alexander, Paris, Mo., leader; Mr. 
Bass, Warrensburg, Mo.; Miss Porter, St. Joseph, Mo.; Mr. 
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Shields, Kansas City, Mo.; Mr. Bristow, Kansas City, Kan.; 
Mr. Anderson, Springfield, Mo.; Mr. Fair, Columbia, Mo.: 
Mr. MacQueary closed the discussion. 

Mr. Violette then made some remarks on the organiza- 
tion of the Society of Teachers of History and Government, 
after which a paper on ‘‘The Attitude of the High School 
Teacher Towards the Religious and Political Prejudice of 
the Student’’ was read by Mr. C. M. Weyand, principal of 
the Moberly High School. 

The paper was discussed by Miss Alberta Ross, Spring- 
field, Mo., leader; Mr. Theilman, Appleton City, Mo.; Mr. 
Shouse, Kansas City, Mo.; Mr. Lilly, Moberly, Mo., and 
others whose names were not obtained. 

The attendance was large and great interest was mani- 
fested. 


Wednesday Afternoon, Dec. 30, 1908. 


The meeting was called to order by the president at 
two o’clock p.m. A paper was then read on ‘‘The Prepara- 
tion of the Teacher of History’’ by Miss Winifred Johnson, 
State Normal School, Cape Girardeau. The leader of the 
discussion was absent, but a lively discussion took place just 
the same. The following took part: Mr. Lewis, Maryville, 
Mo.; Mr. Violette, Kirksville, Mo.; Mr. Anderson, Springfield, 
Mo.; Mrs. Green, Kansas City, Mo. Many others asked 
questions. Miss Johnson closed the discussion. A paper on 
‘‘History in the Elementary Schools’’ was then read by 
Mrs. Josephine W. Heermans, Whittier School, Kansas City, 
Mo. This was discussed by Miss Fannie Brennan, Garfield 
School, St. Jdseph, leader; Mrs. Harvey, Kirksville, Mo.; 
Mr. Underwood, St. Louis, Mo.; Mr. Lewis, Maryville, Mo.; 
Miss Porter, St. Joseph, Mo.; Miss Barnes, Kirksville, Mo. 
Mrs. Heermans closed the discussion. 

A motion was carried empowering the president to ap- 
point a committee of three to report on the advisability of 
investigating the condition of history teaching in the ele- 
mentary schools of Missouri. The following were appointed: 


— 
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Mr. Lewis, Maryville, chairman; Mrs. Heermans, Kansas 
City; Miss Porter, St. Joseph. 

Mr. Fair was elected permanent secretary. 

Mrs. Heermans was elected member of the Educational 
Council for three years, Miss Gilday’s term having expired. 

The attendance at this session was also large. Thirteen 
members were added to the Society during the two sessions. 
There are now about forty members. 


AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION. 


The annual meeting of the American Historical Associa- 
tion was held at Washington, D. C., and Richmond, Virginia, 
December 28-31, 1908. 

To one who has attended regularly for some years past 
the annual meetings of the American Historical Association, 
that of December, 1908, seemed not a whit behind the high 
standard of the recent previous meetings of the Association. 
The first session was held Monday evening, December 28, in 
conjunction with the Political Science Association, the occa- 
sion being the annual address of the President of the latter 
Association, Hon. James Bryce. After the address Ambassa- 
dor and Mrs. Bryce received the members of both Associations 
at the British embassy. 

The session of Tuesday forenoon was devoted to a series 
of five papers dealing with the use of census reports, news- 
papers and press dispatches, as historical material. A vast 
quantity of unpublished data, it was said, more or less valua- 
able for American social and economic history, remains un- 
analyzed and unarranged in the offices of the Census 
Bureau because means for working over this material have 
never been appropriated. In regard to the use of news- 
papers, the great difficulty lies in the practical impossibility of 
indexing the enormous mass of material published daily by 
the press of the country. 

Tuesday afternoon a special train took the visiting mem- 
bers to Richmond, and that evening Professor George B. 
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Adams, President of the Historical Association, delivered the 
annual address. 

The sessions Wednesday and Thursday forenoons were 
devoted to conferences on special historical topics and prob- 
lems, one of the most valuable features of recent meetings. 
There were conferences for the teachers of history in second- 
ary schools, and conferences attracting the attention of the 
University professor chiefly interested in directing graduate 
work. Three conferences deserving particular mention were 
those on research in English History, in American Colonial 
and Revolutionary History and in Southern History. 

On Wednesday evering there were four extremely inter- 
esting and scholarly papers on topies in English and European 
History, while at the meeting Thursday evening the general 
topic for consideration was the Wilderness campaign. Grant’s 
conduct of that campaign was discussed from the Confederate 
standpoint by General Alexander of the Confederate army: 
Lee’s conduct of the campaign, from the Federal standpoint, 
by Colonel Livermore of the Federal army; while the cam- 
paign from our present point of view was most strikingly pre- 
sented by Major Swift of the United States army. 

A chief value in these annual meetings lies in the oppor- 
tunity which members of the Association find to become better 
acquainted with one another. The arrangements for the 1908 
meeting admirably fostered the social spirit. In addition 
to the social features of the program (the reception given at 
the British embassy, a luncheon given by the Washington 
members and receptions by the Woman’s Club and by the 
Confederate Memorial Literary Society at Richmond) it was 
arranged that the regular sessions should be held at the hotel 
headquarters of the Association, thus giving more time and 
opportunity for social intercourse between the sessions . In 
this connection also it is a pleasure to mention the cordiality 
and hospitality of the people of Richmond, and the courtesies 
extended to visitors by the Cosmos and University Clubs of 
Washington, and the Westmoreland and Commonwealth 
Clubs of Richmond. 

F. F.STEPHENS. 
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BOOK REVIEWS—I. ENGLISH HISTORY. 


Brett, A. C. A., Charles II. and His Court. (Memoir 
Series), London, New York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1908. $2.75. 

An interesting account of the life of Restoration times 
preceded by some account of the life of the prince before 
**he came to his own.’’ Stress is laid on the personal and 
social aspects of Charles’ II.’s life rather than on the po- 
litical and no attempt is made to present the history of the 
time chronologically. The life of town, country and court 
is vividly depicted and an excellent impression is obtained 
of English society of the time. The closing chapter of the 
work discusses the character of Charles II. in a somewhat 
favorable way. There are a number of references to the 
literature of the time, but on the whole the work is popular. 

This would make a good library book for schools that 
could afford it and would furnish good illustrative reading 
for English history, especially in courses where emphasis is 
laid on social and cultural aspects. 


Cheyney, Edward Potts. Readings in English history 
drawn from the original sources, intended to illustrate a 
Short History of England...Boston, New York, ete. Ginn 
& Company, 1908. Pp. xxxvi, 781. $1.50. 

This is a collection of souree readings that will be 
heartily welcomed by teachers of English history. Although 
compiled with reference to the subject matter in Professor 
Cheney’s own text thease extracts can be profitably used 
in connection with other texts of English history and the 
book will therefore meet a general need for a well rounded 
collection of illustrative extracts from the sources. The work 
of selection has been done with care and insight into the 
needs of the teacher and no one ean fail to find the material 
desired in connection with political, social and institutional 
development. An excellent table of contents, useful intro- 
ductory notes, and a serviceable index make the use of the 
extracts easier than in other collections less well arranged. 

Every teacher of English history in high schools should 
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make acquaintance with this work, and it can be profitably 
used by pupils whether studying Professor Cheyney’s text- 
book or some other. 


Lowell, Abbott Lawrence. The Government of England. 
New York, The Maemillan Co. 2 vols. $4.00. 

This work is one of those standard treatises that now 
and again appear and constitute the teacher’s most satis- 
factory and reliable sources of information. The author 
gives a thoroughly clear and authoritative account of the 
present system of government in England and, in addition, 
devotes five excellently written chapters, constituting Part 
VI. of the work, to the British Empire. Almost the whole 
of the first volume is devoted to the central government in 
England and a detailed description is given of the activities 
of the various organs and agencies in the complicated British 
system. Part II on the party system takes up the closing 
portion of Vol. I., and the opening one hundred pages 
of Vol. II. Then follows an interesting account of local 
government in nine chapters, a discussion of English eduea- 
tion from the governmental standpoint in four chapters, 
and three chapters on the established church. There is also 
a section on the courts of law, and a few concluding chapters 
of reflections on present characteristics and tendencies in 
English government. 

The reviews of Mr. Lowell’s book have been almost uni- 
formly favorable and many of them extremely laudatory, 
though the London Atheneum (June 20, ’08) says ‘‘ Professor 
Lowell is so firm an admirer of Whig principles and the 
British Constitution as created and explained by Whigs that 
he hardly makes sufficient reservation of still-existent and 
important old Tory views,’’ while the New York Nation 
(July 9, ’08) makes the criticism ‘‘that Professor Lowell 
does not often enough make biography a handmaiden to his 
exposition of constitutional rule and procedure.’’ The com- 
pleteness of the account, the clear style, and admirable ar- 
rangement of topics make this an indispensable reference 
book on all question of English government, while the po- 
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sition of the author as President Eliot’s successor in the 
headship of Harvard University give the work additional 
interest and importance. For an excellent detailed review 
of these two volumes consult ‘‘The American Historical Re- 
view,’’ Vol. XVI., 140-142, (Oct. 08). 


Selincourt, Hugh De. Great Ralegh. New York, G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $3.50. 

A very interesting and useful account of the life and 
times of the great Elizabethan captain and courtier. The 
education, military and court life, maratime enterprises, 
political activities and misfortunes of Sir Walter Ralegh 
are dramatically portrayed. The last six chapters deal with 
Ralegh’s imprisonment under James I and the tragic ending 
of the final expedition to South America. The book is written 
throughout in a readable style and has a number of interest- 
ing illustrations of prominent characters of the age. As a 
reference book for the Elizabethan period of English history 
it has a distinct value and is an historical biography of a 
superior sort. 


Stenton, Frank Merry. William the Conqueror and the 
Rule of the Normans. Heroes of the Nations. New York, 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50. 

This is a well balanced brief account of the reign of 
the great Norman king of England and of his experiences as 
duke of Normandy. A valuable introductory chapter reviews 
in a general manner the background of Norman and English 
history and prepares the reader for the detailed account 
of William’s life in Normandy and England. The first nine 
chapters then concern themselves with the career of the 
Conqueror, while the last three are devoted to the Church, 
the royal administration, and Domesday Book. There are 
many interesting historical illustrations throughout the 
volume, also, at the end, some genealogical tables of value, 
and a serviceable index. On the whole Mr. Stenton’s little 
book commends itself strongly as a work of special reference 
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for high schools and collegas and should take its place as 
one of the standard smaller reference books for English 
history. 


White, Albert Beebe . The Making of the English Con- 
stitution, 499-1485 New York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.00. 

This is a general account of English institutional devel- 
opment during the Anglo-Saxon, Norman and Plantagenet 
periods. The subject is treated topically rather than chro- 
nologically and particular attention is given to the central 
courts and judiciary. As Professor White has designed his 
work for a text-book he does not make any positive contri- 
bution to our knowledge of English institutions but seeks 
to give an interpretation of English constitutional and legal 
history based on the best secondary authorities. A _ select 
and annotated bibliography and lists of topical readings 
are prefaced to the work and will be of use to both teachers 
and students. In general appearence and make-up the book 
is attractive and is provided with a serviceable index. It 
will be difficult to make use of this work, however, in high 
schools save on special questions of development, but it 
should be of value and service in college and university 
teaching and of stimulus to all teachers. 

N. M. TRENHOLME. 


II. AMERICAN HISTORY. 


The United States as a World Power. By Archibald 
Cary Cooledge. (New York, Macmillan Co., 1908. Pp. vii, 
385.) 

In this book originally prepared for delivery in the 
form of lectures at the University of Paris during the winter 
of 1906-07, Professor Coolidge has treated in an interesting 
way the chief problems of our internal and foreign policy. 
The nineteen chapters of the book divide naturally into two 
parts. The first nine deal with the development of the United 
States into a World Power and take up such questions as 
immigration, race questions, the Monroe Doctrine, the Spanish 
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War and the problems resulting from colonial expansion. 
In the discussion of these the author is somewhat optimistic 
and influenced by his sympathy for the white men of the 
South and of the Pacific Coast, but is clear and interesting. 
The second half of the book gives a brief discussion of the 
history and present status of the relations between the 
United States and France, Germany, Russia, England, Canada, 
Latin America, China and Japan. Particularly interesting 
are the chapters on our relations with Germany and with 
Japan. In all these the author gives a clear narrative of 
past and a suggestive interpretation of present conditions. 
As a whole the book is very readable and at the same time 
scholarly and fair. It should command the attention of a 
wide circle of readers. 
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PROGRAM OF THE SECOND ANNUAL MEETING 
of the 
MISSOURI SOCIETY 
of 
TEACHERS OF HISTORY AND GOVERNMENT 
to be held at the 
University of Missouri, 
Columbia, 
SATURDAY, May 1, 1909. 
Morning Session, Nine O’clock. 


President’s Address 
Discussion. 





“Setting the Problem.” 


“How History can be Taught from a Sociological Point of View.” 
C. A. Ellwood, University of Missouri. Columbia. 
Discussion. 


“The People and Institutions of the Swedish Settlements on the 
Delaware.” H. A Trexler, Hardin College, Mexico. 


Afternoon Session, Two O'clock. 


Reports of Committees. 
(a) Committee on History in the High Schools. 
(b) Committee on History in the Elementary Schools. 


Election of Officers. 
General Business. 


Persons not members of the Society will be cordially welcomed 


c the sessions. 


Papers are to be limited to twenty-five minutes and discussions 


to five minutes for each speaker. All persons interested in the topics 
presented in the program are invited to participate in the discussion. 


All sessions will be held in the lecture room of the Zoological 


Puilding. 


Further information regarding the meeting of the Society may be 
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had by addressing the President 
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